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Vacation Photographs . THE INDEPENDENT’S READERS 
Vacation Experiences . THE INDEPENDENT’S READERS 
A Motor or a Horse . . . . RICHARD Z. WINSTON 
The Nightingale and the Frog (Poem) . H. H. KNIBBS 
A World’s Record Mountain Climb FANNY B. WORKMAN 
The Return (Poem) . . . FRANCIS G. MARQUETTE 
Toil (Poem) .... . . . ARCHIBALD WHEATON 
Stories From the Trail. . . . . + « « « W. Je LONG 
The Kaiser as a Hunter . . . . WOLF VON KOCKEL 
The Wright Brothers’ Flights. . . OCTAVE CHANUTE 


Fe F 


Fditorials, Survey of the World, 
Book Reviews, Etc. 








Remunotlon 
PNORT@)KOYAND) I NiOm "limes 


eer, 


ifn ast ad 


HE Remington .30-30 Autoloader is the ideal 
deer gun. Those who hunt deer and the 
bigger big game as well, prefer the .35 

Remington with its smashing, Knock-down ton 
blow. .32 Rem. Autoloaders also made. ._These 
rifles are rienied by their own recoil, are safe, 
hammerless and powerful. 
Write for new booklet of testimonials from guides, 
experts, hunters and sportsmen in general. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 
Agency, 313 Broadway, - New York City 











WO years ago, we prophesied that the Remington 

** Auto’? Shot Gun would be acknowledged as 
THE gun for game, especially wild fowl. 

To-day, duck hunters and others testify that for 

comfort, power, and execution the “ Ave ”” leads 


them all. 
Repeating, hammerless, safe solid Sint, reduced 


recoil, moderate cost and “‘ stands the racket.” 
Write for Catalogue and Testimonials 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 
Agency, 313 Broadway NEW YORK 
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Very accessibly located—only 
Directly on the ocean. Superb 





~EDGEMERE, .. .. .. LONG ISLAND 


AMERICA’S MOST SELECT RESORT 
Announces as the Date of Opening JVuunre 15 


ing, tennis and all outdoor amusements. 
Upon Teenie a representative will call to explain ma club features, &c., 
or may be seen at 
HOTEL WOODWARD (Booking office), BROADWAY, at 55th ST., New York. 
T. D. GREEN, Mansaer. Also 


30 minutes from New York. 
bathing beach, perfect automobile roads, yacht- 


THE COLONIA, COLUMBIA, S. C. 

















ORIENTAL HOTEL 


Manhattan Beach 
OPENS JUNE 25th 
J. P. GREAVES, Manager 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN 
NEW RESTAURANT, NEW AUTOMOBILE 
ROAD, DIRECT TO THE HOTEL 


Booking Office, 289 4th Ave., Tel. 6246 Gram. 


64e BRAYTON 


623 Madison Avenue, Corner 27th St. 
High-Class Fireproof Hotel 
Two Blocks from Subway Station 


Three-room Apartment and bath at $4.50 and $5 a day. 
SINGLE ROOMS AND BATH, $1. #2 TO $2.50 PER 
DAY. TWO ROOMS AND BAT $4 PER DAY. 


Cuisine American plan. 
M. B. TUCKER, Proprietor. 





Briarcliff Lodge 


BRIARCLIFF MANOR, N. Y. 


Thirty miles from New York. Altitude 520 ft 
Booking for July and August. Automobile Station 
service. 


New York Office, 54¢ E. 46th Street 
Tel. 3278 38th 


DAVID B,. PLUMER, Manager 
THE BRANDON 


GREENWOOD LAKE, Orange County, N. Y. 


Most delightfully situated. Thoroughly renovated; new 
furnishings; booklet. Address 





FREDERICK A. JONES. 








WHEN IN NEW YORK CITY 2 8efe. comfortable and economical place 


to stop is the Bible Teachers Training 
School, Lexington Avenue and 49th Street, near Grand Central a 
Excellent guest accommodations. Conveniences of modern hotel without 
disagreeable features. Light, airy rooms—fifty-six with bath. Good 
table, Reasonable rates. Write for circular. 


Hotel St. Charles 


ONEIDA LAKE 


Most popular Summer Hotel in Central New York; 
everything first-class and modern; boating, bathing; motor 
aud steam boats; fishing unexcelled. 


WRITE FOR TERMS AND INFORMATION. 


MANAGER HOTEL ST. Ayre 
Sylvan Beach, N. 


DEAN HOUSE 
LAKE MAHOPAC. PUTNAM CO., N. Y. 


Old Summer Resort, pleasantly located; commodious lawns 
Hepes to lake; fine shade a » perfectly healthy. Book- 
‘et sent on application. DEAN, Proprietor. 


MAPLEWOOD INN 


Dobbs Ferry, New York 


Beautifully situated, overlooking the Hudson River; 45 
tes 3 New York: five minutes’ walk from station; 
a 











Burrs EovTrwxrs 
Eleva- JOHN J. BARRY 
tion 2,900 feet. All Bast Windham 


outside rooms. Airy and well New York 
furnished. Large amusement hall. Danc- 
ing afternoon and evening. Accommodates 125. 














GP4ND VIEW MT. HOUSE, E. Windham, N. Cats- 
kills. Finest location; Park, 115 acres; view, 5 Siecstes; 
eleva., 3,000 ft.; refined surroundings; $10 up. A. J. GALER. 


Mt. Meenahga House and Cottages 


Opens June 10th. Two furnished cottages, 
at main house, etill available for season. 
summer home for cultured people. 
Modern >< Sonn attractions. 
ome 2 U. ss TERWILLIGER SON, Proprietors, Ellen- 
v . . 








THE PINES Ars 
WINDHAM, N. Y. 

Largest and best equipped ag 4 in this region. New cot- 

tage this year. Terms, $8 up, Gentiles only. Booklet. 


W. J. SOPER, Prop. 


OVER LOOK *: Mountain vee wo ga Ulster 


vation, 
IN CATSKILLS $060 ym. oath 3 
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HOTEL CHAMPLAIN FORT WILLIAM 
AND COTTAGES HENRY HOTEL 


ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN, ON LAKE GEORGE 
CLINTON COUNTY, N. Y. Two of the Most Beautiful Lake WARREN COUNTY, N. Y. 


In centre Natural Park of 450 Resort Hotels in America At the Gateway of the Adiron- 
acres. Superb views <_o lake = oe Oe finest and. Jargest Hotel 
Green Mountains of ermont, an on Lake George, charming situation 
the highest peaks and ranges of the OPEN JULY ist in a wooded park. Improved, elab- 
Adirondacks. Full length 18-hole Golf Under one General Supervision and orately furnished, and every modern 
Course. Tennis. ‘Boating, Fresh- Ma t convenience installed since last sea- 
water Bathing, Fishing. Complete FE son at the expenditure of over $150,- 
Auto Garage. Every known summer diversion. Attrac- 000. Perfect fire safety equipment. Boating, bathing, 
tive Social Life. Three miles from Plattsburg on Main fishing, beautiful drives, all outdoor pleasures and pas- 
Line Delaware and Hudson R. R.; through Pullman times; attractive social features. One hour north of 
service from New York City: Booklet. Full informa- Saratoga Springs by Trolley. Booklet and full informa- 
tion from New York Office, 243 Fifth Avenue, uptil tion from 
July ist. ROBERT MURRAY, Manager. New York Office, 243 Fifth Avenue, until July Ist. 

Two particularly fine cottages to rent. a. #. WILSON, Manager. 


HOTEL MARION 


LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 



































Beautifully located on west shore. Large, 
bright, airy rooms—with or without private 
bath. Charming walks and drives. Fine 
Golf Links; Tennis Courts—unsurpassed 
facilities for boating, fishing, etc. All 
steamers land directly in front of hotel. 
Music. Livery. Dairy and vegetable farm 
in connection with hotel. Open from June 


to October. 
JOSEPH H. MARVEL. 


Hotel Femimore| *s:-:-— mise" 
Cooperstown, N. Y. Write for ilustrated booklet to 


HENRY W. BUCKELL, Proprietor, - - Hulett’s Landing, WY. 














AN IDEAL SUMMER RESORT; boating and 
fishing on Otsego Lake; splendid drives; auto- ' 
mobile parties a-specialty; under new manage- On Lake George 
ment; rates $2 to $3 per day. THE SAGAMORE. a an 


Grandest Lakes in the World. Garage for ‘automobiles, 


. lie Room, 
F. A. PIERSON °t DMURD KRUOMBHOLZ, P. O.—Sagamore, N. Y. 


Telegraph—Sagamore, N. Y. 
Mgr. Fenimore Hotel Company Winter:—Tie KIRK WOOD, Camden, South Carolina. 


THE 

















LAKE GEORGE 
THE HOTEL WILLARD 


Frank Leslie) we 


DAVID W. EASTON 


MONTICELLO, N. Y. Rockhurst. Lake George. N. Y 
OPENED MAY 28. 


NOW OPEN;; rates from $10 up; accommo- HILLCREST HALL 


. aii , . Ninety minutes from city; 1,200 feet elevation; a number 

dates 100; golf, tennis, billiards; write for illus- ]| of desirable modern cottages, with hotel service; accomm 

dates 200; golf, boating. City office, 225 West 23d; tele 

trated booklet. phone, 2929—Chelsea, or HARRY GOFF, Highland Mills 
Orange Co., N. Y. 








PRIVATE FAMILY at Pl tville Station, 30 mile 
FRANK LESLIE EMHOUT . from New York, will tale Sow euleet. meg house opel 
May 23. Address MRS. GRAY, P. 0. Box 341, Pleassit 

PROPRIETOR ville Station, N. Y. 











umber 
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=_—_— ~=«1000 ISLAND HOUSE 


ALEXANDRIA BAY, NEW YORK 














The best place on the St. Law- 
rence River for you to stay? 


BECAUSE 


It has all modern 





conveniences, the 
largest and most 
comfortable rooms, 
the finest scenery. 
is nearest the 
water, has the 
most beautiful 
surroundings, table 
unexcelled, and 
the prices are 


moderate. 


Opens June 22d, O. G. STAPLES, Proprietor 


For rooms, etc., apply to W. H. WARBURTON, Prince George Hotel, 14 East 28th St., New York City. 


The Frontenac 


Thousand Islanos 
Eker ence River 











A magnificent modern hotel for those who appreciate high class service and environment. 
Yachting, golf, tennis, fishing, pure spring water, orchestra, etc. Open June 20 to October 1. 
Souvenir book free. Address C. G. Trussell,. Manager, Frontenac, N. Y. 


“Hotel Westminster THE EARLINGTON 


IN THE HEART OF THE 1000 ISLANDS. RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Golf, tennis, baseball, boating, bathing and _ fishing. GASHERIE DE WITT, Proprietor. 
Artesian well water absolutely pure. City references. Remodeled and Renovated throughout. 
descriptive pamphlet. H. F. INGLEHART’S SON, West- The largest, most modern and up-to-date hotel in Central 
minster Park, Alexandria Bay, N. Y New York. Opens June 20. 
: e : Opposite the Famous Sulphur Baths. 


T olf, Tennis, a and Driving. 
H E Cc oO L U M B I A NJ Write for Booklet, rates, etc. N. We a Se adveus, care 
ne ISLAND PARK, St. Lawrence River, N. Y. THE BROZT ELL, 3 East 27th St. 


, best located and most attractive hotel among the HERE’S GOOD TROUT fishing to be had in the near 
oe Islands; excellent cuisine. Orchestra and all amuse- vicinity of the 
ments. Open June 15. Booklet. Children and maids at 


half half rates. L, A. JOHNSON, Proprietor. STEVENS HOUSE 
Spa Sanatorium Ballston Spa, Adirondacks 


N Y while hunting can be enjoyed without the necessity of a 
° ° long trip. There’s Golf, 














Restful h 


too. 
me. Modern equipments, 6 miles from Saratoga. Special terms for a. Bookl 


free. 
GEO A. STEVENS, Sole Proprietor. 
A. I. THAYER, M. D. LAKE PLACID. N. hed 
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THE ALGONQUIN 
ALGONQUIN, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS. A popular 
resort offering the advantages of living in 
the most healthful climate in the world, 
combined with plentiful opportunities for 
indulgence in such sports as excellent 
black bass and brook trout fishing, boat- 
ing on a lake famous for its beautiful clus- 
ters of islands. Golf, tennis, music, etc. 
Booklet tells you more. 


OPEN JUNE 10 








If you are going to New York why 
pay Extravagant Hotel Rates? 


Clendening 
Apartment Hotel 


200 WEST 103D STREET 








JOHN HARDING, Prop. 
HOTEL AND 


WAWBEEK COTTAGES 


Upper Saranac Lake, Adirondacks 


Open June 20th to October Ist. 
Weekly rates, $21.00 per week upwards. 
Special terms for early season. 
Private cottages suitable for families. 
All amusements to be found anywhere. 
Send for illustrated booklet and calendar. 


J.BEN HART, Waw beek, N. Y. 

















SARANAC INN cofraGes 
UPPER SARANAC LAKE, ADIRONDACKS 
NOW OPEN 


GOL 
M. B. MARSHALL, Manager, Saranac Inn, N. Y. 














HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 
Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 
Rooms, $2.00 per day and up 


Room and Bath, $3,00 per day and up 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, $5.00 per day and up 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


BUROPEAN PLAN 
Broadway and 1iith Street 
New York City 
Rooms $1.00 and upward 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Inc. 


"THoMPSONS EYE WATER 














Manhattan’s Most Economical Hotel 
for Small or Large Parties. 
from $1.50 daily to Parlor, three Bed- 
rooms and Bath at $3.50 per day for 
Superior Table d’Hote Restaurant at 
Reasonable Prices 
A refined house catering 
only to desirable people. 
Deer’s ADIRONDACKS 
Elizabethtown, N. Y. 
Head Inn no 
Private baths. Electric lights. 
Large garden. Golf links. 
| to Nov. 15. Booklets. 
Cottages BENJAMIN F. STETSON, Prop. 
New Jersey 
Caldwell, N. J. 
OPEN MAY 28TH 
Montclair, N i 
ontclair, N. J.—Wahnfried 
Private sanatorium. No tuberculous or mental cases 
he MISSES CLAPP. 
Desirably located; rooms en suite, private baths; excel- 
lent table; good service. Open winter and summer. 
Atlantic Highlands, N. J. Overlooking Bay and Ocean. 
OPEN FOR SEASON. Casino, tennis, golf. 
D. I. BRYANT. 
and Cottages 
Most Beautiful Location on 
New Jersey Coast 


Suites of Parlor, Bedroom and Bath 
the Suite, not for each person. 
Express Subway Station 200 ft. away 
Write for descriptive booklet I 
No malaria. Spring water. 
d Moderate rates. Open June 1 
Garage, stable and golf links on the premises. 
Outdoor life a specialty. Tent -— if desired. Booklet. 
I 
MORRISTOWN, N. J. 
Rates, $12 up per week. Booklet. ’*Phone 71. 
DEAL BEACH, N. J. 
Under entire new management. 


The hotel has been thoroughly renovated and improved. 
Adjacent to Deal Golf Links and Casino. 

Perfect combination of country and seashore. 
bathing. Fishing and canoeing. Booklet. 


©. LINDSAY DAVIS. 


Fine surf 








$2 up 
baths, 
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bathing. ? i 
modern conveniences, 
with salt and fresh w 
home as wellas ahotel. Sz 
y fever. Open June 18th dg 
Send for booklet. 


‘THE ENGLESIDE COMPANY 


Penasylvania 


BLUFF HOUSE 


MILFORD, Pike County, Pa. 


Opens June 20: 95 miles from N. Y. City; accommodates 
350; most charming resort on bank of Delaware River; 
rooms en suite with bath; orchestra, golf, baseball, tennis, 
magnificent roads, boating, bathing, —- etc.; no 
mosquitoes; automobile bus from depot to hotel. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 





P. N. BOURNIQUE, Prop. 


Mountain House and Springs 
capacity 250. Golf. Orchestra. Ele- 
vation 1,824 feet. 15 Riding Horses 
on premises. ‘Booklet. 


E. 8. HOOKER, JR. 


POCONO PINES INN, rns". 


Elevation, 2,000 feet. Boating, Bathing, Fishing, ete. 
Opens June 27. Booklet. WM. P. KENNEY, Mgr., 1201 
Fidelity Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia.- 











Pocono, Pa. 
CANADENSIS, PA. 
NEW SPRUCE CABIN INN 
WHERE YOU CAN CATCH TROUT. 
Rooms en suite with bath; booklet. 
W. J. & M. D. PRICE. 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental natients received, 
25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before de- 
ciding. C., SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 








HOTEL RIDER, Cambridge Springs, Pa. America’s fore- 
most health, recreation and rest resort. Open all year 
—all outdoor and indoor diversion. Circular. 











GALEN HALL Sanatorium 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


One of the newest brick, stone and steel buildings, with every 
comfort. Always open, always ready, always busy. 














Berkshire Inn 5 year Deccan 


$2 up daily; $9 to $17.50 weekly. Capacity 300. levator, 
baths, ete. Ninth season. 


J. 0. & J. BE. DICKINSON. 


HOTEL RUDOLPH 


American and Kuropean plans. Entirely refurnished and 
renovated. Sea and fresh water baths. 400 ocean view 
rooms. Harvey’s famous cuisine a specialty. 


JOEL HILLMAN, Propr. 


HOTEL MAJESTIC 


Virginia Avenue and Beach; close Steel Pier; ocean view; 
sb: 300; elevator, private baths, etc.; superior table; 
up weekly; $2 daily; booklet. SAMUEL 0, BLUUIS. 











Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 


Are you looking for a comfortable, convenient, 
moderate-priced place to spend all or part of the 
summer? 

We have eight out of 67 cottages still unrented 
for the coming season. 

Buck Hill Falls is a summer settlement for the 
members of the Society of Friends and all other 
Friendly people (which means those who love quiet 
and nature’s charms, rather than extravagance and 
excitement). It is in the heart of the Pocono 
Mountains in Northeastern Pennsylvania, only three 
hours from New York by the Lackawanna R. R. 
It consists of over 1,000 acres of mountain wood- 
land, broad views, purest air and water and a 
charming glen and falls and acres of Rhododendron. 
There are all the usual attractions, fishing, bowling, 
boating, golf, tennis, horseback riding, garage, etc. 

The settlement consists of a central Inn, with 
bungalows and cottages nestied around in the forest 
(some few out in the sunshine). These cottages 
all contain modern plumbing, with toilet conveni- 
ences, bath tubs, open fires, from three to seven 
bedrooms, broad porches and attractive sitting 
rooms. Some are furnished for housekeeping; other 
cottagers take meals at the Inn. 

Cottages rent for $250.00 to $500.00 for the 
season. 

Inn opened May 29, 1908. Booklet, maps, and 
other information on application. Many New York 


references. 
BUCK HILL FALLS CO. 
1024 Race Street, Philadelphia 
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Glorious Lake St. John—Canada’s Inland Seas 


Head Waters of the Saguenay. Home of the Leaping Ouananiche 


THE ROBERVAL 


One of the Best Appointed Resort 
Hotels in Canada, and 


ISLAND HOUSE 


Grand Discharge Lake, St. John 


two hundred miles north of Quebec, and 
twenty-four hours’ ride from New York, 


OPEN JUNE 22nd, 1908 


Luxury and creature comforts on the verge of the wilderness. The wildest scenery and 
the greatest fishing in the world. Fishing and camping trips, including guides, canoes and 
complete equipment, furnished by the management. Golf course and Tennis courts on the 
hotel grounds. 








HOW TO GET THERE 
By rail or St. Lawrence River Boats to Quebec, thence by the picturesque gone & Lake 
St. John Railway through the Laurentian Mountains, direct to The Roberval, returning to 
Quebec by steamboat down the majestic Saguenay and the lordly St. Lawrence. A glorious 
vacation of infinite variety, returning from Montreal via Lake Champlain, Lake George, Sara- 
toga and the Hudson River. 


Full information as to rates, etc., and descriptive booklet mailed upon application to 


HOTEL ROBERVAL, Room 11, WINDSOR HOTEL, Montreal, Canada 


4 After June 20th address THE ROBERVAL, Lake St. John, Canada 


Mi. Clemens 


Mineral Springs 
The Great Health, Rest and Pleasure Resort 








You Can Afford to Live at 


THE VIRGINIA 


Rush and Ohio Sts., Chicago 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


This High Class Transient and Residential 
Hotel, the most elegant and exclusive in the 





city, is far from being the most expensive. 

You can secure a single room for $1.50 and 
up—apartments en suite on same basis. 

It is situated in the most select residential part 
of the north side—near the lake and convenient to 
the beautiful North Park System. Rotundas a 
harmony in Italian marble, beautiful statuary 
and cathedral glass. 400 handsomely furnished 
outside rooms, single or en suite. Large, bright 
Dining Hall, with finest cuisine. Every conven- 
fence that appeals to the most exacting patron. 
Far enough from city noise for restful quiet, yet 
within 10 minutes’ walk of business center. Bright, 
new street cars (1% blocks away) in 5 minutes 
take you to the shopping district, passing the doors 
of all the leading theatres. Booklet free on re- 
quest. 

GEO. W. REYNOLDS Prop. 





OPEN 
ALL THE YEAR 
ROUND 


The Mt. Clemens Mineral Waters are unrivaled for the 
cure of Rheumatism and all Nervous and Blood Diseases. 
The merits of the Mt. Clemens Mineral Baths are attested 
by prominent physicians in all parts of the country. Two 
hundred hotels and boarding houses offer accommodations 
and rates to suit all tastes and purses. Mt. Clemens 8 
delightfully situated 20 miles from Detroit on the Grand 
Trunk Railway System. Detroit suburban electric cars 
every half hour, Illustrated book of Mt. Clemens mailed 
free. Address, 


F. R. EASTMAN, Secretary 
Chamber of Commerce, MT. CLEMENS, MICH: 
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The Queen’s Royal 


Niagara-on-the Lake 
ONTARIO, CANADA 


Delightfully situated in a private park on the shore of 
Lake Ontario, at the mouth of the Niagara River. Thirty 
miles from Buffalo. Six steamers daily to Toronto. Low 
fares. Unequalled facilities for the enjoyment of tennis 
and golf. There are two golf links, one of: nine holes 
which adjoins the Hotel Park and the 18-hole link is about 
ten minutes’ walk from the Hotel. Fine roads, bathing, 
boating and black bass fishing. Casino and New Country 
Club. Cuisine and service unexcelled in Canada. Book- 
let and terms on application. Well equipped garage with 
all accessories. 


WINNETT & THOMPSON, The Queen’s Hotel, TORONTO 


Till June Tenth. 


NOVA SCOTIA 
GRAND HOTEL 


YARMOUTH 


The finest house in the Provinces. Yarmouth has 
a delightful summer temperature—averages 70° 
at noon July and August. Boating, fishing, tennis, 
croquet, golf. 


Positively NO HAY FEVER 


A. E. ELLIS, Manager 





Booklet. 


Europe 








Hans Creseent Botel 


Belgravia - - London, S. ®. 


Modern First Class Family Hotel, quietly situ- 
ated in the centre of the fashionable and shop- 
ping district. 

RENOWNED FRENCH CUISINE 
An excellent String Orchestra plays daily in the 
ATTRACTIVE WINTER GARDEN 


Tariff on Application. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘“‘ OSTEOLITE,” London. 





—— 








a ne 


LEAMINGTON 


REGENT HOTEL 


Best Centre for Shakespeareland. 
Up-to-date in every particular. 


MODERATE TARIFF 


Coach Daily to Stratford-on-Avon 


LARGE GARAGE CARS FOR HIRE 





DIGBY, 
NOVA SCOTIA 


LOUR LODGE 
and COTTAGES 


Accommodation for over one hundred 
guests. Send for rates and references to 


AUBREY BROWN, Digby, N. S. 
MYRTLE HOUSE 


DIGBY, NOVA SCOTIA 
Cuisine and service unexcelled. ,Tennis, fishing, boating, 
sailing, bathing, fine drives. G livery accommodations, 
= and booklets on application to H. G. TURNBULL, 








THE COLUMBIA, ,,, “bester, 


Boating, bettie, fishing, yachting, driving. 300 islands. 
Home cooking. © bar. Plenty of lobsters, trout, chickens 
and fruit. irculars and patrons’ opinions on request. 


IDLEWILD HOTEL 


Located in Northern Wisconsin on Butternut Lake, 
1% miles from Butternut, Wis. It is an ideal place, for 
rest or recreaticn. Good fishing and hunting. xcellent 
table. For particulars write 

W. E. DILLON, Butternut, Wis. 


. ORCHARD BEACH SANATORIUM, McHenry, Ill. 
Natural methods only. Regeneration cure, water cure, diet 
cures, sun and air baths, ete. Rural surroundings. Write 
or free booklet. Dr. Carl Strueh, 100 State St. (Room 
1409), Chicago, Ill, 


SYLVIAN BEACH HOTEL 


On beautiful White Lake. Grand view of Lake Michigan 
Fishing. bathing, tennis, etc. Reasonable rates. Write 
or folder. EB. M, DUTTEHOFER, Prop., Whitehall, Mich. 











ENGLISH LAKES 


RIGG’S HOTELS 
Windermere: HOTEL WINDERMERE 


Near to Windermere Station 


Crown Hotel 
Belsfield Hotel 
Bowness-on- Windermere 
Close to Lake, Steamer and Boating Piers 


RICHARD RIGG, Proprietor 

















ERLIN.—Pension von Sodenstern, Tauenzien Str. 6, offers 
first-class home life, sunny rooms, comfortable sitting 
room, exquisite table; moderate prices; lift and telephone. 


STRAW HATS $2.00 and Up 


Full Line of Imported and Domestic 


SOFT AND CRUSH HATS 


FOR SUMMER WEAR 


E. WILLARD JONES cetenienea* sss) 


(Established 1835) 
49 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 


Located at above address since 1850 
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with 
Address 31 Lincoln Park, Newark, 


FOR SALE—Handsome brown stone Residence, 
ree stable; 12 rooms. 





Ideal Mountain Resort i 
150 acres, mostly evergreen forest; tall timber; trout pond; 
good buildings. Dr. C. L. Hathaway, Marshfield, Vermont. 





Castine, Maine. Ten rooms furnished, 
Cottage to rent modern conveniences. Superb water 
$350. Address Rector, St. Mark’s, Evanston, Ill. 





views. 
12-room hore cottage, at 


FURNISHED GROVE BEACH, CONN. Pine 


grove, shore front, modern conveniences. Rent, 
D. SPRATT, Lewisburg, Pa. 





FARMS IN NEW ENGLAND 


Illustrated circular free upon receipt of address. P, F. 
LELAND, Dept. 43, 113 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





Southwest Harbor, Me., 323. 
New cottage, 7 rooms, open fires, modern plumbing, 3 
minutes from Hotel. $250 season. R. KAIGHN, 3713 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Pa. 


FAR ROCKAWAY, LAWRENCE, CEDARHURST, and WOODMERE 


Desirable cottages for rent and sale. Write 
J. E. MORGAN DODGE, Lawrence, L. I. 








Camas, MAINE. Two summer cottages for rent, fully 

- Modern improvements. Ideal in location, 

nel rr and scenery. Seashore and mountains 

re a PRESCOTT, 52 Union Street, Boston, 
as6, 





. Altitude same as Bethle- 
Norfolk, Connecticut. Alt!tud¢ same as Bethie 
Fine scenery. Four hours from New York. Farms and vil- 
lage property for sale. Furnished houses to rent, $350 
to $1,500. JOSEPH N. COWLES. 





Adirondack Camps and Cottages 


Anywhere in the Adirondacks FOR SALE OR RENT. 
Write for booklet. 
WILLIAM F. ROBERTS, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 


Eleven Room Cottage at Westbrook, Conn. Furnished. 
* Bight beds, hot and co -- = Sets r, wath, water closet, veranda. 
windows and doors ft. —— launch and 
rowboat, two extra iets. ail all" r, wih @ 
CHARLES RE NOLDS, Stiad etews, Conn. 


FARMS IN NEW JERSEY 


FARM CATALOGUE FREE 
PAUL F. WILLIAMS - New Brunswick, N. J. 








PINE ORCHARD, CT. 


For rent, furnished cottage on bluff overlooking the Sound. 
About 200 feet from water. 12 rooms and bath. Electric 
light. Two hours from New York. For particulars address 
JOSEPH H. SUTPHIN, 60 Lafayette St., New York City. 


SOUTHAMPTON 


& SHINNECOCK HILLS, L. I. 


Furnished Cottages to rent. Lists on application. 
and photographs of houses at office. 


J. METCALFE THOMAS 
19 Liberty Street, N. Y. 


A Profitable Orchard 


IN BERKELEY COUNTY, W. VA. 


One of the finest orchards in Berkeley County is offered 
at a sacrifice. Contains 80 acres, 1% miles from R. R. 
station, 6,000 trees 6 years old, house and barn, and is in 
the best ‘of condition. It is self-sustaining and will pay 
for itself in a few years. Price, per acre, easy 
terms. References and full rticulars from OWNER, 
Box 624, Martinsburg, West Va. 


SUMMER HOME 


Finest in the great resort country of northern Michigan; 

room cottage and $1,000 caretaker’s cottage. 20 acres 
of land, 140 rods frontage on beautiful little Traverse Bay, 
10 minutes’ walk from Harbor = 2 minutes’ walk from 
Forest Beach Hotel and beautiful golf links adjoining. 
This could be =— if desired and lots sold for $1,000 to 
$1,500 each. ‘o natural terraces, finely wooded. 





Plans 








Also 65 acres beautifully wooded land extending from 
Crystal Lake to Lake Michigan, besides several vacant lots 
and cottages and the ‘Three Pine Lodge’’ adjoining the 
new Congregational Assembly Grounds, a beautiful and 
growing resort at Crystalia. Orystal Lake is 4 x 9 miles 
in Benzie County. For further particulars write 


* J. D. 8. HANSON, HART, MICH. 





GREEN HILLS OF VERMONT 

For Sale—Brick house sey thoroughly built, ten rooms 
and bath, high walls, ligh and airy, finished basement, 
steam heat, gas and “eledivicity, private spring, also city 
water; stable near house, for horses or auto; lawns and 
shade trees, five acres farm land, large barn with bowling: 
— garden, apples and small fruits; three minutes 
fro O. and trolley, yet very secluded. Overlooks vil- 
ao of thriving = Ben town; river and mountain 
views. Near beautiful Connecticut valley, seven hours from 
New York, =—s line to White — Rare chance 
for ideal country home for small family of wealth. 4¢- 
dress Box 3, SSpringaeld, Vermont. 
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Manhattan Beach 


SWEPT BY OCEAN BREEZES 


LL the land embraced in this delightful seaside resort, from SHEEPSHEAD 
BAY to ATLANTIC OCEAN and from JAMAICA BAY toBRIGHTON 
BEACH, with the exception of the Oriental and Manhattan Beach 
Hotels and Bathing Pavilion, has been laid out in Building Sites for 
HIGH GRADE RESIDENCES. 

— Building plots are now being sold at remarkably reasonable prices on 

re attractive terms, especially to those contemplating the erection of homes. 

and. Manhattan Beach has been noted for more than 25 years as New York’s 
res most exclusive watering place and this HIGH STANDARD WILL BE RIGIDLY 
= MAINTAINED. 


ALL IMPROVEMENTS HAVE BEEN MADE WITHOUT EXPENSE TO PURCHASERS 


Macadam Streets, granolithic sidewalks, and curbs, sewers, water, gas and condults for electric and telephone connection 





The exceptional location of this property, and its accessibility to New York City, and 
the character of its development, all assure the purchaser an investment of constantly in- 
creasing value. It is unquestionably the most attractive site in or near Greater New York 
for those desiring a home by the seashore. 


Apply for Information and Booklet showing the entire development to 


MANHATTAN BEACH ESTATES, 192 Broadway, New York 











Beautiful Building Sites in Lots or Acreage 


WESTCHESTER All the Conveniences, Comforts and Safeguards of the City in Real Country 
Hill Country. Surroundings at 


BRIARCLIFF MANOR 


The Carefully Restricted 3 NEW SEMI-FIREPROOF HOUSES ; 
an at 3 Minutes from Station, Modern in Every Respect, Fine View, 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY FOR SALE AT COST 
: TO DEVELOP PROPERTY — PLANS, MAPS, FULL INFORMATION 
Overlooking the Hudson. HENRY H. LAW, - - Sales Manager 
One Hour From New York City. 5% E. 46TH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 














Oakdale Bungalow Sites 


ON GREAT SOUTH BAY 


At Auction, Wednesday, June 10, 11 o’clock 
Exchange Salesroom, 14 Vesey Street. 


SHORE FIVE FEET ABOVE WATER LEVEL. 


Land in rich lawn to water’s edge, and immediately 
available for building. 


NEW YORK TO OAKDALE ONE HOUR. 
Station to water ten minutes. 


60 per cent. on Mortgage, 3 Years 4 per cent. WISCASSET BUNGALOWS 


Sites Carefully Restricted. Title Guaranteed. 

BRYAN L. KENNELLY, Auctioneer, WISCASSET BLUFFS, - MOUNT POCONO, PA. 

Artistic cotta furnished in mission style, for rent by 

N 156 Broadway. the season or ent. Central Dining Hall. The comforts 

OTE.—Care_ of Bungalows unoccupied assumed by | of a home withont the cares of housekeeping. Barlv ap- 
the Peperidge Hall Estate. plications advisable, M. C. LOCKWOOD. 
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GEORGE C. DAVIS, ”°so¢r0s" 


HIGH-GRADE COUNTRY ESTATES 


2 BEVERLY FARMS ESTATES 
BEVERLY, MASSACHUSETTS 


No. 1. Contains about 50 acres of land, fine 
location surrounded by high cost estates. Large 
stone house all improvements, also nearly new 
colonial house and stable, everything in perfect 
order and up to date in every way. This prop- 
erty will be sold either as a whole or will 
divide into two estates to suit purchaser. Sold 
to settle estate, price and terms satisfactory. 
No. 2. Cherseng estate containing 3% acres 
of land, beautifully laid out with shade trees, 
shrubs, fluwers. Two modern houses, one of 14 
rooms, 8 bath rooms, hardwood floors, open fire 
places, etc. The other has 12 rooms and 2 bath 
rooms, both houses have all modern improve- 
ments of the very best quality. 2 stables, all 
buildings in perfect repair. For full particulars 
regarding these estates apply to eorge C 
Davis, 70 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHARMING SUMMER HOME 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD 


About 50 acres of land, mansion house, 12 rooms 
and bath, furnace heat, open fire places, etc. 
Fine old colonial house, 10 rooms, large stable, 
all buildings tn Al repair, beautiful ocean 
views, fine boating, bathing and fishing. Owing 
to the death of late owner this property will be 
sold at a great bargain. Particulars and photos 
2 George ©. Davis, 70 State Street, Boston, 
88. 


New London, Conn. 
AND VICINITY 


Within Three Hours of New York 
By Rail Without Change. Night Boat Service, 





Summer Cottages to Let 
Finely Appointed Hotels 


Ideal Conditions for 

Small Boat Sailing. 

Beautiful Country for 
Autoing, Golfing, Tennis. 
Perfect Bathing Beaches. 


New London is beautifully situated on Long 
Island Sound, at the mouth of the Thames River, 
the scene of the Yale-Harvard boat races. 














Write for information to 


NEW LONDON BUSINESS 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 








Desirable Country 
Property 
FOR SALE OR RENT 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 


JAMES O’BRIEN 


Gleaner Block, Lee, Mass. 





OR TO LET 


at NETHERWOOD, PLAINFIELD, N.J. 


Attractive, well-planned, eleven-room house ( built 2% 
years ago) in most desirable residential locality, 45 
minutes by express trains from Liberty Street, New 
York. Four master’s bedrooms, two bathrooms, three 
open firep'aces, hot air furnace, 2 large porches, 
ample storage and closet room, The house has about 
one-half acre of ground, is five minutes’ walk from 
station and is an ideal all-year residence. 
* EXCEPTIONAL,” 
Care THE. NDEPENDENT. 











FOR SA 
Colonial House 


Grove Street Wellesley, Mass. 


New house, finely situated on corner with ex- 
tended outlook, in good neighborhood, finished 
on lower floor in red birch and sycamore, and 
containing sixteen rooms (including beautiful 
private suite), two baths; lighted by electricity; 
fine heating apparatus, cemented cellar floor, 
stationary tubs and fireplaces. Lot 125 by 190. 
with garden and room for garage. This property 
Is Just the place for a family who desire best 
educational advantages and easy accessibility 
to privileges found in the City of Boston. 
Apply to owner 


REV. LEWIS WwW. HICKS 
137 Grove Street - - Wellesley, Mass. 
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Survey of the World 


Final adjournment 
ended the session 
Congress at 
11:50 p. m. on the 30th, the Emergency 
Currency bill having been past in the 
Senate seven hours earlier after a mem- 
orable attempt to prevent action upon it 
by continuous talk. It will be recalled 
that some time after the passage of the 
Aldrich bill in the Senate, the House past 
an essentially different measure, known 
as the Vreeland bill. In conference a 
new bill was prepared, combining the 
leading features of both. This confer- 
ence-bill was accepted in the House, on 
the 27th, by a vote of 166 to 140. Thir- 
teen Republicans voted with the Demo- 
crats against it, one of them being Mr. 
Fowler, chairman of the Banking Com- 
mittee. When this conference bill was 
taken up in the Senate, Mr. La Follette 
undertook, with the aid of Mr. Stone and 
Mr. Gore, to kill it by talk. The Wis- 
consin Senator began his speech at 12:40 
p. m. on the 29th and held the floor for 
nearly eighteen and a half hours, or un- 
til 7 o’clock on the following morning, 
thus making a new record. In 1893, 
Senator Allen held the floor for fourteen 
hours and ten minutes. Mr. Stone was 
at hand to succeed Mr. La Follette, and 
he spoke, or read, for six and three- 
quarter hours. Then Mr. Gore, the blind 
Senator from Oklahoma, came to their 
aid. When he had spoken for two hours, 
he closed his remarks and turned toward 
Mr. Stone’s place, expecting that Sen- 
ator to take the floor and carry on the 
fight. He could not see that Mr. Stone 
was absent. Mr. Aldrich - promptly 
grasped the opportunity and called for a 
vote. The Vice-President was in sym- 


Close of the Session 


of Congress of 


pathy with him, and the clerk at once 
began to call the roll. Mr. La Follette 
came in, but it was too late to prevent 
the final action. The bill was past, a little 
before 5 p. m., by a vote of 43 to 22, five 
Republicans (Messrs. Borah, Bourne, 
Brown, Heyburn and La Follette) being 
counted with seventeen Democrats in op- 
position. The Senators were very 
weary. It is said that Mr. Aldrich had 
been on guard for nearly thirty hours. 
At 10 o'clock the bill was signed by Mr. 
Roosevelt. After the currency ques- 
tion had been settled, no important busi- 
ness was transacted except the passage of 
a liability bill for Government employees 
and of the Public Buildings bill. The con- 
ference report upon the latter bill had 
been held back by Mr. Bartholdt as a 
kind of club to keep members in the city 
and insure a vote upon the currency bil. 
For the better part of two days the 
House had been killing time. Its pro- 
ceedings just before adjournment were 
of a-very jolly character. In a final 
statement concerning the appropriations 
of thesession (which exceeded $1 ,000,000,- 
000) Chairman Tawney complained that 
the Democratic filibustering tactics had 
prevented that freedom of discussion 
which might have enabled the House to 
reduce the huge total. He also said: 
“The demand for enormous increases in war 
expenditures did not originate with the repre- 
sentatives of the people. It originated else- 
where and was supported largely by a misdi- 
rected public sentiment, to such an extent that 
a majority of this House and a majority in the 
other branch of Congress, including represen- 
tatives of both political parties, supported the 
increases because they did not dare oppose 
them.” 
For the Democrats, Mr. Fitzgerald re- 
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viewed the appropriations, asserting that 
the session had been the most profligate 
in our history. The Republicans were 
responsible for so squandering the public 
money that it would soon be necessary to 
issue bonds: 

“In the plethora of messages from the Chief 
Executive there has not been a single warning 
to safeguard the interests of the people by 
resolutely repelling all attempts to raid the 
Treasury. Indeed, when the history of this 
session is impartially and truthfully written, 
the wielder of the big stick will be pictured 
in heroic size at the head of those who, openly 
encouraged or secretly abetted by him, have 
successfully rifled the people’s strong box.” 
In the Senate, Mr. Hale deplored the 
alarming total of appropriations, and 
gave notice that he was about to prepare 
a statement concerning them. The of- 
ficial estimate of receipts for the coming 
vear is only $878,123,000. 


& 


The new currency act is 


The New 
a very long one. It pro- 


Currency Law 


vides for the formation 
of incorporated National Currency Asso- 


ciations, of not less than ten banks each. 
A bank in such an association, having 
outstanding bond-secured circulation 
amounting to not less than 40 per cent. 
of its capital, and having a surplus of 
20 per cent., may, thru the association, 
deposit for emergency circulation “any 
securities, including commercial paper, 
held by a-national bank,” and the circula- 
tion issued is not to exceed 75 per cent. 
of the cash value of the securities so de- 
posited. If, however, bonds of States, 
cities, counties or towns are deposited, the 
issue may be go per cent. of their market 
value; and any national bank (qualified 
as above) desiring to take out circula- 
tion on such bonds may apply directly to 
the Comptroller without the intervention 
of a Currency Association. No bank is 
permitted to have notes based upon com- 
mercial paper in excess of 30 per cent. of 
its unimpaired capital and surplus. Com- 
mercial paper must bear two respons#ble 
names, and its term must not exceed four 
months. The tax is 5 per cent. a year for 
the first month, with an addition of I 
per cent. a year for each succeeding 
month, up to 1o per cent. There are 
provisions for redemption and for geo- 
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graphical apportionment of issues. The 
act creates a National Monetary Com- 
mission of nine Senators and nine Rep- 
resentatives, to inquire and to report 
“what changes are necessary or desirable 
in the monetary system of the United 
States or in the laws relating to banking 
and currency.” In the Senate, the Vice- 
President has appointed Messrs. Aldrich, 
Allison, Burrows, Hale and Knox (Re- 
publicans), and Messrs, Daniel, Teller, 
Money and Bailey (Democrats). Those 
appointed in the House by the Speaker 
are (Republicans) Messrs. Vreeland, 
Overstreet, Burton, Weeks, Bonynge and 
Smith, and (Democrats) Messrs, Pad- 
gett, Burgess and Pujo. It will be noticed 
that Mr. Fowler, chairman of the Bank- 
ing Committee, was left out. 
& 


No action was taken in 
the Senate upon the 
House bill requiring 
publicity for campaign funds. This bill, 
with the Crumpacker amendment relat- 
ing to the votes of negroes in the South 
and to a reduction of representation, 
could have been past in the Senate onl) 
after a long and bitter debate. On the 
26th ult., Mr. Bryan sent to Secretary 
Taft the following telegram : 


“I beg to suggest that as leading candidates 
in our respective parties we join in asking 
Congress to pass a bill requiring publication o1 
campaign contributions prior to election. Ii 
you think best we can ask other candidates to 
unite with us in the request.” 


Before he received this dispatch the Sec- 
retary was told by newspaper reporters 
that it had been forwarded. Upon re- 
ceipt of it he sent the following reply. 


“Hon. William J. Bryan, Lincoln, Neb. :— 
Your telegram received. On April 30 last I 
sent the following letter to Senator Burrows, 
the chairman of the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections of the Senate: 

“‘My Dear Mr. Burrows: I sincerely be- 
lieve that it would greatly tend to the absence 
of corruption in politics if the expenditures for 
nomination and election of all candidates and 
all contributions received and expenditures 
made by political committees could be made 
public both in respect to State and national 
politics. For that reason I am strongly in 
favor of the passage of the bill which is now 
pending in the Senate and House bringing 
about this result so far as national politics are 
concerned, I mark this letter personal because 
I am anxious to avoid assuming an attitude in 
the campaign which it is quite possible I shall 


Campaign Fund 
Publicity 
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never have the right to assume, but so far as 

my personal influence is concerned I am anxious 

to give it for the passage of the bill. 
““Wittram H. Tart.’ 


“Since writing the above, in answer to in- 
quiry, I have said publicly that I hoped such 
a bill would pass. “W. H. Tart.” 
Mr. Bryan replied that he was much 
gratified to receive this answer and that 
he trusted the publication of the Secre- 
tary’s letter would add the weight neces- 
sary to turn the scales in favor of the 
measure. “Elections,” he added, “are 
public affairs, and publicity will help to 
purify politics.” He also asked Senator 
Culberson and Representative Williams 
to obtain copies of this telegraphic corre- 
spondence for use in support of the bill, 
referring, of course, to the original Mc- 
Call bill, and not to the additional sec- 
tions attached to it in the House. Perry 
Belmont, president of the organization 
which seeks publicity for campaign 


funds, remarked that the correspondence 
pointed to a public sentiment which 
would require both parties, if no law 
should be’enacted, to disclose the amounts 
contributed in this year’s campaign and 


the sources of them. In the Senate, 
on the 28th, Senators Culberson and Ba- 
con asked that the House bill be report- 
ed without the Crumpacker amendment, 
saying that all the Democrats would vote 
for it. But Mr. Foraker insisted that the 
amendment should be retained, assert- 
ing that all the Republican members 
of the committee supported it. He 
was confirmed in this by the com- 
mittee’s chairman, Mr. Burrows. 

The New York World, a Democratic 
paper, asserted on the 30th ult that 
after the nomination of Judge Parker, in 
1904, $20,000 was contributed by 
Thomas F. Ryan for use in Nebraska, 
where Mr. Bryan was regarded as a can- 
didate for the Senate, and that this money 
was received by Mr. Bryan’s brother-in- 
law, T. S. Allen, then chairman of the 
Nebraska Democratic Committee. Mr. 
Allen says Mr. Bryan was not a candi- 
date for the Senate. He admits that the 
National Committee gave money, but not 
so much as $20,000, for the campaign in 
Nebraska. This he turned over to the 
local member of the National Committee. 
He denies that he had any conference 
with Thomas F, Ryan or with William 
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F. Sheehan, who, it was said, paid the 
money to him. 
wt 

Action relating to the ques- 
tions involved in the Govern- 
ment’s suit against the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Company is about to be taken by the 
Massachusetts Legislature. Last week, 
by unanimous vote of the Railroad com- 
mittees, a bill was reported which author- 
izes the company to hold its Boston & 
Maine stock until July rst, 1910, “unless 
otherwise ordered by some Federal court 
of competent jurisdiction,” but also pro- 
vides that the stock so held shall be voted 
by the Railroad Commission of the State. 
It is expected that the bill will pass, and 
that final action by the State will thus be 
deferred for two years. A prominent 
Boston & Maine stockholder who has op- 
posed the projected merger asserts that 
the bill condones and ratifies acts of the 
New Haven Company which have been 
held to be unlawful, and that it proposes 
a partnership of the State with the com- 
pany in hostility to the Federal suit. 
Others say it involves no interference 
with that suit. There are persistent ru- 
mors that negotiations are in progress 
for a sale of the New Haven Company’s 
Boston & Maine shares to E. H. Harri- 
man and the Delaware & Hudson Rail- 
road Company. Upon appeal, the con- 
viction of the Omaha road in the grain 
rebate cases last year has been confirmed. 
The company was required to pay a fine 
of $20,000, and a fine of $2,000 was ex- 
acted from its general freight agent, H. 
M. Pearce. The Texas Railroad Com- - 
mission declines to permit any increase 
of freight rates on the roads in that State. 
The companies pointed to a decrease of 
revenue and to heavy losses caused by 
recent floods. In reply the commission 
pointed to the greater losses of farmers 
and other producers and to the general 
depression of business. 

Sd 

Following the fail- 
ure to convict Abra- 
ham Ruef, an inter- 
esting civil suit has been brought in San 
Francisco, with Ruef as defendant. 
Joseph L. Sullivan, owner of stock of 
the street railway company, sues to re- 


Railroad 
Questions 


The San Francisco 
Cases 
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cover (in behalf of the company) from 
Ruef $200,000, the sum alleged in the 
confessions to have been paid to him out 
of the street railway company’s treasury, 
and then to have been parceled out to 
the supervisors, Mayor Schmitz and him- 
self. James L. Gallagher, formerly 
president of the board of supervisors, will 
be one of the witnesses, and the testi- 
mony of President Calhoun and other in- 
dicted men will be sought. Gallagher, 
an important witness in all the cases, be- 
cause he was Ruef’s agent in dealings 
with the supervisors, is still pursued by 
persons helieved to be in sympathy with 
the defendants. On the 27th ult. three 
dwelling houses recently erected by him 
were wrecked by dynamite. Fortunately 
they were unoccupied. In April, the 
front of the house in which he was living 
was torn off by dynamite, and he and his 
wife narrowly escaped injury. The 
Bulletin has been offering a reward for 
the detection of those who caused this 
explosion. Its editor, Fremont Older, 
has been warned in letters that his life 
will be taken if he does not withdraw 
this offer. 

ed 

The new Central 
American Court of 
Justice, established as 
one of the results of the peace conference 
held in Washington last year, was opened 
on the 25th ult. in Cartago, Costa Rica, 
Jose Astua Aguilas, the Costa Rican 
member of the tribunal, presiding at the 
inauguration ceremonies. In all of the 
five Central American Republics the day 
was observed as a national holiday. The 
United States and Mexico were repre- 
sented by High Commissioners William 
I. Buchanan and Enrique C. Creel, re- 
spectively, the latter being Mexico’s Am- 
bassador at Washington. Both made 
addresses, applauding this movement for 
the orderly and judicial adjustment of 
international questions and expressing 
the confidence of the Presidents of their 
respective countries in the patriotic pur- 
poses of the five governments that united 
in creating the court. At the conclusion 
of his address, Commissioner Buchanan 
said he had received a cablegram from 
Secretary Root instructing him to. an- 
nounce that he (the Secretary) had been 
authorized by Andrew Carnegie to offer 


Central America’s 
Peace Court 
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$100,000 for the erection in Cartago of 
a Temple of Peace, for the exclusive use 
of the tribunal, “as an expression of his 
sympathy, of his desire for the peace and 
progress of Central America, and of his 
confidence in the success of the great hu- 
manitarian work that has its foundation 
at this court, and which constitutes a new 
and great example of civilization, of 
peace, and of fraternity between the peo- 
ples here represented.” There was pro- 
longed applause, and President Viquez, 
of Costa Rica, in thanking Mr. Carnegie 
for his “splendid contribution,” spoke of 
him as “a man whose name will hereafter 
be constantly associated with the work 
for the attainment of peace in Central 
America.” The court, according to the 
treaty establishing it, “represents the na- 
tional conscience of Central America.” 
To it the five Republics have agreed to 
submit “all controversies or questions 
which may arise among them, of what- 
soever nature and no matter what their 
origin may be, in case the respective De- 
partments of Foreign Affairs should not 
have been able to reach an understand- 
And all bind themselves to obey 


ing.” 
and enforce the court’s orders. 
& 


-2'+ 4 Riots followed the with- 


ne — drawal, on the 25th ult., 

— of the mounted police 
from Chester, Pa., where they had been 
guarding the cars of the street railway 
company. Two non-union conductors 
were shot, but not seriously wounded, 
several cars were wrecked and one was 
burned. On the 30th the strikers voted 
not to resume work, altho the company 
had offered an increase of wages. This 
strike began nearly eight weeks ago, 
when wages were reduced. It has been 
accompanied by much violence and by a 
severe boycott. Owing to the attitude of 
the police three companies of State con- 
stabulary were sent to the city on April 
17th. When cars have been running they 
have carried very few passengers, for the 
boycott has been applied in local trade to 
all who entered the cars. They have even 
been unable to buy groceries. Two elder- 
ly women who had been teachers in the 
public schools for many years ventured 
to take passage in a car from one of the 
school buildings to their home because 
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it was raining and one of them was ill. 
On the following day nearly all of the 
300 pupils in the public school where 
these women were employed as teachers 
went on strike and were encouraged by 
their parents to demand the removal of 
the offending women. The _ school 
directors, it is stated, approved this de- 
mand, and the teachers retained their 
places only by a written apology for their 
conduct———The_ strike in Cleveland, 
which followed Mayor Johnson’s victory 
and the reduction of the fare to 3 cents, 
is still in progress. On the 24th ult., the 
strikers decided by a vote of 640 to 611 
to resume work, pending arbitration, but 
a controversy afterward arose as to 
claims of seniority, and on the 26th there 
was another vote that the strike should 
be continued. Many of the strikers, how- 
ever, have accepted the terms of the com- 
pany, which now has about 1,400 men at 
work. The police have in custody two 
striking conductors who have confessed 
that they exploded dynamite under cars, 
and two more who admit that they cut 
feed wires and burned railroad property. 


Me 


; Two days before the 
Print Viger ene 2) adjournment of 

or Congress, majority and 
minority reports were submitted in the 
House by the special committee which 
has taken testimony concerning the prices 
of wood pulp and print paper, upon the 
complaint of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, and-in response 
to demands for a repeal of the tariff on 
these products. The majority (four of 
the six members) recommend that no ac- 
tion be taken, pending further inquiry. 
They assert that the evidence failed to 
prove the existence of a combination of 
manufacturers to advance prices, altho it 
tended to excite suspicion that such a 
combination had been made. They op- 
pose repeal of the tariff because repeal 
might ruin the American paper mills by 
giving an advantage to mills in Canada. 
This might eventually make prices 
higher than they are now. They also say 
that the upward movement in prices has 
ceased and that the tendency at present is 
downward. On the other hand, the min- 
ority say that the duties on wood pulp 
and paper should he removed, because 
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these duties give the manufacturers a 
shelter behind which they can organize 
combinations which are unlawful, and be- 
cause the tariff plus the tariff-engendered 
combinations account for all the advance 
in prices. They find evidence of concert 
of action in making the increase of prices, 
which was not justified. This increase 
was so great that Canadian manufacturers 
were able to undersell our manufactur- 
ers in this country after paying the duty 
of $6 a ton. It is asserted that Mr. 
Roosevelt expressed a desire that Con- 
gress should pass over his veto the bil! 
extending the time for completing a dam 
across the Rainey River, in Minnesota, 
because he had learned, after sending in 
the veto, that the project involved an in- 
vestment of $7,000,000 for the man- 
ufacture of print paper in opposition to 
the combination. A very large majority 
made the bill a law. 


Cholera is reported in four 
cities of Pangasinan province, 
one of these being Dagupan, 
120 miles north of Manila. The disease 


Philippine 
Islands 


is also found in other parts of Luzort 


Since January there have been 231 cases 
in Rizal and Zambales. The Commis- 
sion has rejected the Assembly’s bill for 
a jury system. It provided for the ap- 
pointment of twenty-five permanent 
jurors in each province, to serve in the 
trial of cases. There is a movement to 
procure the capital needed for the pro- 
posed agricultural bank by obtaining per- 
mission for subscriptions from provinces, 
municipalities and individuals to the 
amount of 1,000,000 pesos. Jokan- 
non, who has been the most powerful 
datto, or chief, in the Sulu Archipelago, 
died last week. He was told by Con- 
gressman Longworth, in 1903, that his 
name was the same as that of the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
This gave him much pleasure, and a pho- 
tograph of Mr. Cannon was one of his 
most valued possessions. 

& 

Governor Magoon has 
ordered that the pro- 
vincial and municipal 
elections shall take place on August Ist. 
Each province will elect a Governor and 
eight Councilmen; each municipality a 
Mayor and a specified number of Coun- 
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cilmen. The Governors will hold office 
until February 24th, 1913; the Mayors’ 
terms will end on August Ist, 1912. It 
is not expected that national party lines 
will be strictly drawn at these elections, 
and therefore the results will not clearly 
indicate the comparative strength of the 
national political organizations. 
Owing to rumors that the Spanish labor- 
ers on the Panama Canal were badly 
treated, the Spanish Club in Havana sent 
commissioners to the isthmus. They 
have returned, and they say in their re- 
port that in no other part of the world 
are Spanish workmen treated so well 
while in good health or so carefully 
nursed while they are sick——-—-Governor 
Magoon has directed the Advisory Com- 
mission to prepare a law for the regula- 
tion of natural supplies of water in the 
interest of irrigation projects. Our 
consul-general at Havana reports that the 
sugar crop now coming to market falls 
much below last year’s. Lack of rain 
discourages the agriculturist, and busi- 
ness is much depressed. 

& 

The opening of the 
Franco-British Ex- 
hibition has been 
the occasion of a great popular demon- 
stration in honor of the President of the 
French Republic. A visit of King Ed- 
ward to the Exhibition very shortly be- 
fore showed the work to be very far be- 
hind, and the King was greatly dis- 
pleased and declared he would not take 
the French President to any portion that 
was not in good order, whereupon an 
army of workmen was put to the task. 
President Falliéres reached Dover on a 
French cruiser soon after noon Monday, 
May 25th. They were met by fifty Brit- 
ish warships in great state. Lord 
Charles Beresford and other admirals 
and captains paid their respects to him, 
and on landing he was welcomed by the 
Prince of Connaught. When his train 
reached London, King Edward, the 
Prince of Wales, Premier Asquith and 
other dignitaries met him at the station, 
and he was taken to St. James Palace. 
In the evening the King and Queen gave 
him a grand dinner. The popular recep- 
tion was most cordial. On Tuesday 
evening there was a great state ball at 
Buckingham Palace. On Tuesday morn- 
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ing the President received the French 
colony, and then paid a round of calls on 
members of the English royal house. In 
the afternoon, accompanied by King Ed- 
ward and Queen Alexandra, he paid a 
state visit to the Franco-British Exhibi- 
tion. Huge crowds gathered wherever 
there was a possibility of seeing him, and 
the cheers with which he was greeted 
were exceptionally hearty. On Wednes- 
day M. Pichon, French Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, and M. Paul Cambon, 
French Ambassador to Great Britain, 
had a long conference on international 














PRESIDENT FALLIERES. 


affairs with Sir Edward Grey, Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, at the For- 


eign Office. All questions affecting the 
policy of France and Great Britain were 
discussed, showing a complete agree- 
ment. During the day there were vari- 
ous social functions, concluding with a 
gala opera night, when Melba and 
Tetrazzini sang. On Thursday the 
French Ambassador, M. Cambon, gave a 
magnificent banquet in return to King 
Edward and President Falliéres, with 
nearly a hundred guests, and on Friday 
morning the President returned to his 
own country. M. Pichon, French Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, who accom- 
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panied the President of France, declared 
that the latter had been profoundly im- 
pressed with the magnificent reception 
accorded him in London. He said: 


‘Tt is in my eyes a most cheering justifica- 
tion to those of us who have all their lives 
supported the policy of an understanding with 
Great Britain to see that policy triumph today 
in the form of a close and, to adopt King Ed- 
ward’s phrase, a ‘permanent’ entente. The en- 
thusiastic welcome given the President of the 
French Republic proves that the entente cor- 
diale has definitely entered into the policies of 
the two countries as one of the fundamental 
bases thereof.” 


French and other. European journals 
have much to say of the entente thus 
cemented between the two countries, 
which has been made all the easier by the 
better relations between Great Britain 
and Russia, France’s ally. The question 
has been raised whether this anticipates 
a tripartite treaty of defense between the 
three countries, but this is not regarded 
as necessary either in France or Eng- 
land. Besides, the Laborite voters and 
many others would object to any alliance 
with Russia. Both King Edward and 
President Falliéres will soon visit St. 


Petersburg, and the Laborite members 
of Parliament have presented a protest. 
The cordiality with which the French 
President was received has had an ex- 
cellent effect in France, and it may seem 
somewhat to have isolated Germany. 


& 


It is doubtful how 
much credit should be 
given to a report from 
a Russian source that the dispute be- 
tween the Chinese and Japanese over the 
Korean frontier has led China to send 
5,000 foreign drilled troops from Kirin 
to Tchentao with the view to maintaining 
her claim to possession of the latter place. 
It is stated that the Japanese have been 
taxing the residents of Tchentao, con- 
tending that the town is in Korean terri- 
tory, which China denies. The Japan- 
ese difficulties in Korea have not yet 
ended, and the conflicts seem to be get- 
ting worse, altho the Japanese military 
authorities assert that with the additional 
forces called for the uprising will be 
quelled within sixty days. According to 
military reports fifty-three engagements 
were fought last month in the campaign 
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of the Japanese against Korean in- 
surgents, and 549 insurgents killed, many 
wounded and a large number captured. 
The Japanese lost thirty killed. The in- 
surgents invariably outnumbered the 
Japanese forces five to one. The Chi- 
nese boycott of Japanese goods is caus- 
ing much loss to factories in Japan. In 
Kobe and Osaka 16,000 workmen en- 
gaged mostly in the manufacture of 
matches and allied industries have been 
thrown out of work. The Japanese 
War Office will grant allowances to of- 
ficers to go to Russia and China to ac- 
quire the languages of those countries. 


& 


The official religious sta- 
tistics of Germany, just 
published for 1905, show 
that the numerical ratio of Catholics and 
Protestants remains practically un- 
changed. When the Empire was estab- 
lished, in 1871, the Protestants consti- 
tuted 62.3 per cent. of the population, 
the Catholics 36.2, other Christians 0.2, 
and Jews 1.3 per cent. Now the 
Protestants are 62.0 per cent., the Catho- 
lics 36.4, the other Christians 0.4, and 
the Jews 1 per cent. A singular phe- 
nomenon is the fact that the largest Cath- 
olic increase is in Protestant sections, and 
the largest Protestant increase in Cath- 
olic districts. The Geneva law for the 
separation of State and Church goes into 
effect with the 1st of January next year, 
and recently elections were held to 
choose the commission for the adjust- 
ment of Church affairs in the future. The 
three parties—namely, the liberals, the 
evangelical and the orthodox, under lead- 
ership of Paul Pictet—agreed upon a list 
of candidates, which gave to the first 
22 members, to the second 34, and to the 
third 11. Of the 11,000 voters enrolled, 
only 3,200 actually cast their ballots. 

All Germany, and with it thousands of 
congregations in America in historic con- 
nection with the Church of the Father- 
land, are celebrating at this season with 
much enthusiasm the centennial of the 
birth of three great practical leaders of 
Church life, namely Wilhelm Léhe, who 
did much in his day for the German 
churches in the West of this country by 
supplying them with pastors and funds, 
and was a leader in the revival of the 
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deaconness cause; Louis Harmas, the 
founder of the flourishing Hermanns- 
burg Mission Society; and Heinrich 
Wichern, the father of inner mission 
work, so fruitful of excellent results in 
German social and religious life. Nearly 
all of the German universities are mark- 
ing this occasion by granting honorary 
theological titles to representatives of 
practical Church life. Pastor W. 
Bunke and others in the conservative 
Church ranks of Germany, are charging 
Prof. A. Harnack and other advanced 
men with forming a “liberal trust” in the 
Church of the Fatherland, claiming that 
only those scholars who come up to the 
radical position of such papers as the 
Theologische Literaturzeitung can hope 
for appointment in the universities or for 
recognition as men of scholarship. The 
conservatives are protesting loud and 
long against the “liberalizing’ of the 
theological faculties, especially in Prus- 


sia. 
Js 


The disturbances re- 
ported in the island of 
Samos, while locally 
serious, are of no particular international 
importance. Samos is a little island of 
only 180 square miles, and has a popula- 
tion of 53,000., In classic times it was 
famous as an early seat of Ionian cul- 
ture, and for its Ionic architecture and 
pottery. It was the birthplace of Pytha- 
goras. It is under the suzerainty of 
Turkey, and yet has self-government un- 
der the protection, since 1832,of Great 
Britain, France and Russia. The popula- 
tion is Greek. There seems to be a con- 
flict between the Governor, Kopassiz 
Effendi, and the Senate, which has led 
to open war, in which 150 persons have 
been killed or wounded at the capital, 
Varthy. The small Turkish garrison is 
beleaguered, and the life of the Governor 
is reported to be in danger. The Porte 
is sending troops to the neighboring isl- 
and of Chios to suppress the uprising, 
and has demanded the recall of the Greek 
Consul on the island, who is accused of 
aiding the revolt ; but the Greek Govern- 
ment asks for particulars, and meanwhile 
has sent a transport to take off the 
refugees. Constantinople now reports 
the Prince-Governor of Samos has been 
re-established in authority and the revolt 
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crushed. Meanwhile the orders to the 


Italian fleet to take a two months’ cruise 
in the Levant is regarded as a warning 
to Turkey. 


Js 
The journal is not unknown 
in China, as The Pekinbao, 
the official journal of Pekin 
is said to have been started over 1,000 
years ago, but a new journalism has come 
up within the last three or four years 
As a result of the rapid diffusion of 
modern ideas since the war between 
Japan and Russia, every province has its 
journal, but the most important of these 
are in Pekin, Shanghai, Tientsin anu 
Canton. In each of these centers there 
are a dozen dailies, composed for the 
most part in the spoken language, and so 
accessible to all. They have brought to 
the people what they have never had the 
opportunity to possess, the current events 
and the spirit of criticism. Hitherto the 
people had not even known what had oc- 
curred even in the most important mat- 
ters, except by public rumor, which was 
easily misled by the functionaries or in- 
tentionally falsified. In the capital, where 
there are no guarantees against punish- 
ment, the journalists penetrate even to 
the interior of the palace, and one jour- 
nal told of the sickness of the Empcror 
and of the Dowager Empress, and of her 
fear of the revolutionaries. Another tol| 
of the enormous gifts which the old 
Prince Tsing, dean of the Imperial fam- 
ily, had received on his anniversary, or, 
rather, what he had compelled the at- 
tachés to give him. And satirical poetry 
was written on this same Prince Tsing. 
The celestial editors did not fail to at- 
tack any one man for his ideas, nor the 
whole of China for its belief in spirits 
and the philosophy of Confucius. The 
journals which are published more par- 
ticularly in the foreign concessions at 
Shanghai, Pekin, Tientsin, Hankow and 
Canton are naturally those that show the 
most independence in their attacks. Such 
is the impartiality shown to the publish- 
ers at Tientsin and the other Japanese 
concessions, and also to the Universal Ga- 
zette of Shanghai, each of which has a 
circulation of from 12,000 to 15,000 
copies, which go thruout all China, that 
they are strongly anti-mandarin, if not 
anti-dynastic. They are creating a new 
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vigorous fight for independence and pa- 
triotism, and their formula is “China for 
the Chinese.” It is under the influence 
of this sentiment that an active campaign 
has been created against the intrusion of 
Japanese priests at Fukien, and the hos- 
tilities to foreign railroad enterprises, and 
the late Japanese boycott. They have 
strongly opposed the English and other 
railroad concessions. On the literary side 
they are much given to feuilletons in the 
way of romance in their political and 
original stories as well as in their transla- 
tions from the English and the French 
popular stories. They have much to say 
in the original stories of the corruptions 
of officials. As an example may be men- 
tioned “The Sleeping Lion,” a story pub- 
lished in a commercial journal of Shang- 
hai, the lion, of course, being China. 
These journals are to a great extent 
owned by corporations of commercial 
people who wish progress, and to some 
extent are supported by liberal Man- 
darins. The editors are paid about $28 
a month, and writers are lucky if they 
can get $30 a month. More journals 


have been planned of late at Shanghai, 


and one has been started with a fund of 
$160,000, and another at Chekiang with 
a capital of $240,000. All this is an ab- 
solutely new development and cannot help 
being an extremely important element in 
the establishment of a national spirit, and 
cannot much be affected by the news of 
the week that the Chinese Government 
has decreed a closer censorship of the 
press, forbidding articles attacking the 
Government, and prohibiting offensive 
papers published in the concessions from 
being circulated outside foreign limits. 


ad 


The little war on the 
northwestern frontier 
of India has ended. 
The British punitive expedition against 
the Mohmand tribesmen under General 
Willcocks is now on its way back from 
Afghan to Indian territory. This unex- 
pectedly rapid collapse of tribal opposi- 
tion and the close of the campaign are at- 
tributed largely to the tactful manage- 
ment, from the political side, of the 
Viceroy, Lord Minto, and remove what 
quite recently seemed a threatening sit- 
uation, possibly involving an Afghan 
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war. The British losses in the eighteen 
days of the campaign were six officers 
killed and nine wounded, seventy-two 
men killed and 144 wounded. Nearly 
half of the deaths, however, were caused 
by cholera. The tribesmen submitted 
unconditionally. A later report says that 
a strong Afghan band has invaded Per- 
sia, 180 miles southeast of Kerman; but 
this has no bearing on the Indian cam- 
paign. The conflict between the Shah 
of Persia and his new Parliament is com- 
plicated by the difficulties with Russia. 
Not long ago a Russian captain and a 
number of soldiers were killed by Persian 
brigands near the frontier, and it is not 
forgotten that not so very long ago the 
Kussian Minister Grebayedeff was mur- 
dered in Teheran. On Wednesday of 
last week three men entered the official 
residence of the Russian financial agent 
and wounded him severely. One of the 
assailants was killed. This event has 
raised much indignation in St. Peters- 
burg. 
Js 

Some days ago Mulai 
Hafid, the brother and rival 
of Abd-ul-Aziz, sent an 
embassy to Paris to seek peace with 
France under conditions satisfactory to 
French honor. But he is attempting to 
seize the throne from his brother, who is 
the legitimate ruler and has been recog- 
nized as such by the French in their at- 
tempts to punish the Moroccans for the 
murder of French citizens; and accord- 
ingly the embassy received no official 
recognition. Now, however, the pre- 
tender has secured control of nearly the 
whole of Moroccan territory, and is al- 
most certain to supplant his brother. He 
claims that Abd-ul-Aziz has been untrue 
to Moslem law, and has made himself 
practically an infidel by his acceptance of 
Christian measures. Naturally the Mos- 
lem tribes in the interior, which are very 
rigid in their faith, have accepted him, 
and it is likely that France will find her- 
self obliged to deal with him. Indeed’ 
of late, as if in anticipation of such a re- 
sult, the French energy has relaxed, as if 
to find out with whom France has to deal. 
The envoys of Mulai Hafid in Paris de- 
clared that he has no dislike to foreigners 
and would welcome their influence and 
their railways. This is to be taken with 
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some reserve, as it is not in accord with 


what has been regarded as the attitude of 


his party. 
party p 

More important than 
might at first seem is 
the surrender of Mr. 
Asquith to the advocates of female suf- 
frage. The suffragettes have been badger- 
ing the Liberals because they are in 
power, and their opposition has had some- 
thing to do with the falling off of Liberal 
majorities. Lady Carlisle, a noted leader 
of the Suffragists, begged a meeting of 
Radical ladies to hold their hands and 
have patience until Mr. Asquith should 
give his answer to a deputation of Lib- 
eral members of Parliament favorable to 
woman suffrage. The answer came in 
the agreement which he made with them 
that altho he could not put it into a Gov- 
enrment measure, yet if it was introduced 
by a private member he would not oppose 
it, but would favor its passage, but that 
he would wish it to be a democratic 
measure. ‘This means that he would de- 


Female Suffrage 
in England 


sire suffrage for all women as for all 


men, and not confine it to women with 
property or to unmarried women of a 
certain age. That is, he would not, we 
understand, wish it to be confined to the 
propertied classes, which might be sup- 
posed to represent mainly Conservative 
views. The Spectator says that this is 
certainly: the most momentous event that 
has taken place in the world of politics 
in the present generation, possibly the 
most momentous in the whole of British 
political history. It is not anticipated 
that the House of Lords would accept 
such a democratic measure, but it might 
extend the suffrage to women with prop- 
erty, even married women who have a 
separate property and unmarried women 
who support themselves; but that would 
involve larger extensions later. The 
Spectator begs Unionists, in their dis- 
tracted state, to unite in opposing this 
proposition in any form, and to insist on 
’ the reform of the electoral machinery, so 
that Ireland shall not have forty more 
votes than its population allows, that 
plural voting be abolished, and a system 
of proportional voting adopted under 
which a minorty can “plump” their votes 
and be represented. 
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During his recent elec- 

European Items _ toral campaign in Dun- 
: dee Mr. . Winston 5. 
Churchill promised to favor a measure 
of home rule in Scotland. His pledge 
has borne quick fruit in a bill introduced 
by a Scotch member,.the object of which 
is to devolve to a legislative body in Scot- 
land the power to make laws on matters 
relating exclusively to that country. A. 
J. Balfour objected strongly, but the 
House, by 257 votes to. 102, voted in fa- 
vor of allowing the bill to go to its first 
reading. This is not likely to become a 
law, but it indicates that home rule for 
Scotland may prepare the way for the 
same measure for Ireland. The Ger- 
man Ministry of Education has an- 
nounced that under the plan for the ex- 
exchange of professors between the Uni- 
versity of Berlin and Harvard and Co- 
lumbia, Albrecht Penck, director of the 
Geographical Institute, will go to Colum- 
bia for the coming scholastic year, and 
Eugen Kiihnemann, Professor of Philos- 
ophy in Breslau University, will go to 
Harvard. America sends to Berlin W. 
M. Davis, Professor of Geology in Har- 
vard, and Dr. Felix Adler, of Columbia, 
who will deliver a course of lectures on 
ethical problems in America. Professor 
Kuno Francke, curator of the Germanic 
Museum at Harvard University, who 
originally negotiated this exchange of 
professors, proposes an extension of ex- 
change so as to include art. He says 
that neither country knows much of the 
art of the other, and that America is now 
freed from the dominion of French art. 
The French Chamber of Deputies, 

by a vote of 349 to 170, adopted a clause 
imposing an income tax on rentes, aiter 
Prime Minister Clemenceau stated that 
the Government made the clause a ques- 
tion of confidence. It will be re- 
membered that the loss of valuable treas- 
ures from French churches was one of 
the occasions, or results, of the law re- 
quiring their transfer to the control oi 
the Government. There is now reported 
the theft of priceless ecclesiastical plate 
and other treasures from the Cathedral 
of St. Etienne, at Limoges. The robbery 
is similar to the notorious thefts attrib- 
uted to the Thomas brothers. The booty 
is roughly estimated tobe worth $25,000. 
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“Filled with a Lusty Wind” 


























14,000 Feet Above the Sea 
The Noonday Halt on the Tip Top of Mt. Antors, Colorado. 
C. T. Baldwin, Princeton, N. J. 
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The Four Fishermen 
F. H. Cloyes, Waltham, Mass. 



































My Rocky Mountain Cabin 
Mrs. E. W. Rockwood, Iowa City, Ia. 
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The Noon Hour at Long Lake 
F. H. Cloyes, Waltham, Mass. 
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“The Harvest of the New Mown Hay” 
Ella M. Boult, Pomfret, Conn. 
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An Adirondack Portage 
Alice M. Sheldrake, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A Newfoundland Genre 
E. S. Hathaway, Middleboro, Mass. 
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An Old Salt Our Buture President 
Mrs. M. E. Curtin, Taunton, Mass. fe Mrs. W. F. Wolfe, Maiden-on-Hudson, N. Y. ( 2 
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Mrs. W. N. Wirt, Rockville, Ind. 
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“Grazing O’er the Sunny Pastures” 
Stephen P. Brownell, West Barnet; Vt. 


“Myriads of Daisies.” 
Ella M. Boult, Pomfret, Conn. 
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Black, Jr., Boulder, Col. 
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Racing Greyhounds 
(Exposure 1-1000 of a second.) 
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The Prairie Schooner 
A. A. Rogers, 
Milestone, Canada. 








“If a Woodchuck Would Chuck Wood” The Shaky Log 


Julius Sheldon, Grafton, Ohio. Mrs. M. C. Brande, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Gentlemen Assisting Mary Greaves Over a Sluiceway 
W. C. Ladd, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 











Camera Clicks 
Pomfret, Conn. 
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Ella M. Boult, Pomfret, Conn. 








My Winter Guests 
Stephen P. Brownell, West Barnet, Vt. 


The Blue Jay 


Stephen P. Brownell, West Barnet, Vt. 


Not Machine Made 


Stephen P. Brownell, West Barnet, Vt. 











Vacation Experiences 


BY READERS OF THE INDEPENDENT 


[The enjoyment of telling about a vacation afterward as only less—and often greater 


—than the original experiences. 


But few of us have a large enough circle of appreciative 


friends ‘o gratify fully our desire for retrospective narration, which is, perhaps, one rea- 
son why this annual department has been so popular a feature of Tue INDEPENDENT. It 


serves as a clearing house for vacation experiences. 
with thousands of people who have had, or are in search of, a good time. 


By means of it one .can “swap stories” 
This year we 


asked particularly for hints as to new places to see and new things to do, for the purpose 
of extending the knowledge of our own country, and leading the seeker for rest and recre- 


ation into unbeaten paths. 


How well our readers have responded will be seen from. the 


following, which are merely a varied selection from the great number of letters we have 


received.—Ep1rTor. } 


A Convict's Vacation. 

Tue INDEPENDENT has brought more joy and 
sunshine than any other reading matter I am 
allowed to receive except my letters from my 
loved ones. And if this letter is found to be 
unavailable for the purpose for which it is sent, 
please accept it as my sentiments for your 
magazine. My vacation last summer was of 
only three hours’ duration—but ever to Le re- 
membered. Returning to my cell on-the even- 
ing of June 6th I found, reposing invitingly on 
the seat of my chair, my beloved and punctual 
friend and companion of a journey soon to be- 
gin, THe INDEPENDENT. 

After a few moments spent in pre- 
liminaries, getting ourselves comforta- 
bly fixt, we were off. The “Survey of 
the World,” which, at any other time, 
would have been our first stop, we 
hurriedly past by. And, as eager as 
we were to reach our destination, “Va- 
cation Experiences,” the picture of our 
honored ex-President, Grover Cleve- 
land, compelled us to linger for a 
while because of our admiration. 

But soon we were off again, and no other 
stop was made until the caption over the en- 
trance to our station came into view and as- 
sured us of our arrival. 

We soon found ourselves amid delightful 
scenes and experiences. Our enjoyment knew 
no bounds and often we stopt to search our 
memory or to give vent to our feelings because 
of some similar happening. 

The “Farmers’ Vacation” we dubbed sui 
generis, and our favorite. For we, too, often 
find ourselves returning from a nocturnal visit 
to scenes of pleasures that are past. But “A 
Vacation with Bees” we gave a wide berth, 
for, since childhood, we have still a grievance 
against them. The photos-were grand! That 
“Common Carrier,” the donkey with six chil- 
dren on his back, certainly possest :a great 
earning capacity; it réminded me of street 
cars I saw in-a big city once. And that feast 
for the eyes, “The First Vacation,” the prize 
Piece of the mother and child, by Ella M 
Boult, I have now. It’s all that’s left of our 
vacation—the only souvenir. And often I gaze 
upon it to freshen my memories. So inter- 
ested did we become in our enjoyment that 
no heed was taken of the time as it past until 


the sounding of a gong informed us but ten 

more minutes and our vacation would be over. 
And with a joy and a sigh we journeyed 

back to await another twelve months, when 

our faithful friend shall come to take us. upon 

another journéy of recreation and rest. 
MARYLAND PENITENTIARY, BALTIMORE. 


& 


Camping in Northern Vermont. 
A camping trip may be yery enjoyable even if 
the campers meet with indifferent success. My 
friend, George M., and: I proved this on our 


last deer-hunting trip. Our camping grounds 
are in the town of Ferdinand, on the Nul- 
hegan River, between the North and Yellow 


Branches. October 16th; the day we hit the 
trail, was nearly perfect and we enjoyed every 
moment of our trip on the railroad, and on 
alighting from the train at Wenlock, at once 
procured a pole, which we ran under our trunk 
straps and setting’ it on our shoulders carried 
it one-half mile to where we found a good 
camping spot. 

Our camp outfit consists of an Abercrombie 
& Fitch special waterproof tent, a sheet-iron 
camp stove and all culinary utensils, and on 
reaching our destination our firft work was to 
pitch the tent, but as it has a rope ridge this 
was not a long job; the stove was ‘then set 
up and soon George was doing the cook act, 
that is, turning flapjacks with a flip of the fry- 
pan. 

We were up with Old Sol next morning, 
and after breakfast set to work to fix up our 
camp. George made an excellent bed of 
fir poles and twigs, while I made some 
shelves, a table, etc., after which we 
shot a partridge for dinner. We de- 
cided to visit an old logging camp 
about seven miles up the tote road 
next day, but when about a mile from 
camp it began to rain, so we turned 
back; but when we reached camp it 
had stopped,so I suggested a trip 
to South America Pond, six miles 
to the south, but George preferred to stay in 
camp, so I went alone. In an old lumber 
camp, near the pond, lives a man who watches 
the lumber camps in the vicinity and is also 
fire warden for that district. While talking 
with him something was said about porcu- 
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pines, and he said, “Them quill-pigs do bother 
me turrible and it don’t do any good to lick 
‘em nuther; they come back the next night 
just the same.” Near South America Pond 
[ shot two partridges and a rabbit and then 
started back to camp. I arrived there about 
5 o'clock and when I saw the steaming supper 
of partridge and rabbit I was ted glad 
George had stayed in camp. 

The next day being Sunday we “stayed in 
camp and read all day, but on Monday morn- 
ing the law was off of deer and we were out 
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we returned home in fine trim and feeling wel! 
repaid, tho we shot no deer. 
W. Dunstin WHItEe. 


ed 
Tramping in the Berkshires. 


A college friend and I have twice obeye:| 
the call of the open road and trampt thru 
parts of Berkshire County, Mass. The firs: 
time we started at East Northfield and travele| 
up the Deerfield Valley, over Hoosac Moun 


RyecaTe, Vt. 


THE VERMONT CAMP. 


bright and early. While walking up an old 
logging road I saw a partridge light on a 
limb near and I shot at it, and had hardly 
started when two deer jumped over the bushes 
ahead of me, but did not give me a chance to 
shoot, and I kept in the road about twenty 
rods ‘farther, when I stepped on an old log, 
keeping my eyes up on the ridge all the while, 
until I heard the leaves rustle, and, looking 
close by, I saw a large doe feeding and an- 
other one stood a little farther away and the 
third lay between them. Of course, these deer 
were all does, which are protected in Ver- 
mont ; and, of course, my camera was in camp. 

Every day passed a good deal like this. 
We saw deer every day, but they were all 
does, and the evenings in camp were spent in 
reading and in discussing the advantages of 
our rifles. George used a Savage 303 and 
mine was a Winchester 32 Special, and both 
were the best. (?) At the end of two weeks 


tain to Williamstown, thence to Richmond, 
Mass., then to Hudson, N. Y. We covered 
120 miles in five days, making thirty the last 
day, and found the trip thoroly enjoyable. 
We slept in country hotels and lunched on 
crackers, canned meat and fruit, bought in 
the villages. This plan costs $1.50 to $2 a day. 

Last summer we tried another plan, which 
was even more successful. We carried 
blankets and raincoats with us and slept out 
at night under trees or in barns. In this way 
we were absolutely independent of hotels or 
towns and could stop wherever we liked. 
There was also a considerable saving in ex- 
pense, as there was no lodging to pay for. We 
got one warm meal a day at some town en 
route, but depended on cold supplies for the 
other meals. The expense was about eighty 
cents a day. 

We started at Holyoke, Mass., and walked 
from there to Lee, Great Barrington, Stock- 
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bridge, Lenox, Pittsfield, Adams, Savoy and 
back to Northampton. We had lifts in wagons 
and once were carried ten miles in an auto- 
mobile. We used the Berkshire trolley twice 
to get over familiar ground. From Adams we 
climbed up “The Slide” to the top of Mt. Gray- 
lock, the highest mountain in Massachusetts. 
I found the following outfit amply adequate: 
Woolen blanket, raincoat (carried in roll over 
the shoulder), army haversack, leggins, : old 
Jlue serge suit, old shoes, slouch hat, toilet 
articles. Roll and haversack together weighed 
twelve pounds. At night I laid the raincoat 
on the ground, wrapt up in my blanket and 
lay down beside my partner. His rubber 
blanket covered both of us and kept us dry 
one night during a heavy thunder shower. 
The trip occupied five days, gave us splendid 
exercise and most interesting scenery, includ- 
ing historic Stockbridge, fashionable Lenox, 
a mountain view of a great sweep of country 
and a trip thru back hill towns, far from the 
madding automobile. The roads varied from 
the State highway, crowded with traffic, to 
narrow roads where rabbits and partridges are 
to be seen. There is an indescribable charm 
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of a vacation I am going to describe. - We took 
up a claim on the Shoshone Reservation and 
came here a year-ago. If a vacation is a 
change, this certainly was. The horses were 
smaller,. the distances - greater, the roads 
longer, my appetite bigger and the meals 
shorter. My vacation is different from most, 
because I don’t have.to keep worrying for 
fear I don’t get. my money’s worth, and I 
mix in enough work to make the play bet- 
ter. We are in the sheep district, tho we see 
Icts of cowboys. There isn’t as much known 
of the sheep men as there is of the cattle men, 
because Mr. Hough and Mr. Beach and Mr. 
Lewis never got acquainted with the sheep 
men, but.that doesn’t keep them from being 
good fellows with big hearts and full of fun, 
and their stories are as good as the ones the 
cowboys tell, and as truthful. It is great fun 
to visit their big. white, cozy wagons, where 
you are welcome to eat whether they are at 
nome or not, and you are sure to find plenty 
of good supplies. I had to learn that a bunch 
of sheep didn’t mean forty or fifty, as it did 
back home, but as the French camp-mover 
said, “Oh, mebbe, t’ree tous’.” I learnt to 


A NEW ENGLAND SCENE. 


about such a trip and # benefits the spirit, as 
well as the body. 


: KennetH C. MAcArtTHur. 
New Yorx Crry. 


& 
From a Girl of Ten. 


I don’t know whether the older readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT would like it or not, but I 
know any boy or girl would enjoy the kind 


raise bum lambs on a bottle. “Bum” lambs 
are lambs whose mammas die or disown them 
The weakest lamb I had is now the leader of 
a bunch. I learnt that a dead line. is an im- 
aginary line like the equator, but the sheep 
man knows mighty quick when he gets over 
it. I also learnt to tell the colors of horses, 
to cut out cows, herd sheep and do fractions. 
I never played in the sand or built little forts 
on the beach, but I don’t see how it could 
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WASHAKIE., 


be more fun than to ride up into the canyon, 
build a stove oven, roast potatoes and after 
dinner play horse thieves and robbers among 
the rocks big enough to hide a dozen horses. 
One day, when we were riding thru the can- 
yon, my pony, Washakie, slipt and fell off a 
ten-foot ledge, but I slid off backward and 
wasn’t hurt a bit, but when I went home this 
winter I tried to learn roller skating and fell 
on the pavement and broke my arm. It is a 
good place out here to learn to shoot, for 
there is plenty of stuff and plenty of room. 
The rabbits just stand still after you shoot at 
them, and flip their long ears and wait. I 
killed my first rabbit the other: day first shot. 
There is plenty of room to camp out here and 
plenty of good spring water, to say. nothing 
of the sulphur springs, and I’ll try to make 
any one who comes out here have a good time. 
I think my pony will hold seven. 

I’m ten years old and have gained three 
inches and twenty pounds out here. 

Mary Marcaret BEAN. 
Srosnone, Wyo. 
& 


The Maine Islands. 


Being rather unconventional my- 
self, I decided last summer to spend 
an unconventional vacation. I had a 
hazy idea that Maine would be suit- 
able, and being entirely ignorant of 


all that pertained to that State, sat down and 
examined a map of it. The coast line looked 
delicious and an approximate choice was hard 
to make, but I at length determined on either 
Casco or Penobscot bays. Casco was_ finally 
eliminated, because too near Boston and Port 
land, which left Penobscot as a final choice. 
Getting a large scalé map of that portion of 
the Maine Coast; I was astonished to find 
among its thousand islands as great a choice 
as before. In despair I closed my eyes, and 
waving a pencil about I brought it down on 
what, upon opening them, I found to be Deer 
Isle. The choice was made. I immediately 
dispatched letters to postmasters at different 
settlements there, and was fortunate to receive 
a reply from one, giving me the address of an 
old resident, a farmer-fisherman, with whom 
I at last made arrangements. Aftér the in- 
tricacies of a journey from New Jersey, end- 
ing with a forty-mile steamboat voyage to the 
island, my wife and I indeed found we were 
in undiscovered America. We found our 
boarding place to be quite unique. On the 
front stoop of the farmhouse, on our arrival, 
were a number of stuffed native wild fowl 
The boy of the family was a taxidermist. In 
the barn, swinging by his tail, was Jocko, a 
monkey brought home from a South American 
voyage. The chickens, whose roosting place 
was in the barn, had to scratch in the orchard, 
the house being between, and, Yankee fashion, 
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the “Captain”? had invented and constructed a 
covered “henway” from the barn roosts, bridg- 
ing the space between barn and house, and de- 
scending by incline back of the house to the 
orchard, presenting daily the edifying spectacle 
of hens crossing the bridge in one direction to 
lay eggs, and in the other to scratch worms, 
with all the seriousness of business dispatch. As 
for eating, if any one fancies good vegetables 
in season, let him feast from a Maine garden, 
where heavy dews soak the ground at night 
and warm suns smile by day; where blue- 
berries carpet the ground and outrival the 
azure of the skies; where yellow cream, com- 
bined with aforesaid blueberries, both in un- 
limited quantities, made a dish ever to be 
longed for; and where all the food of the sea, 
including the lobster in his native haunt, is to 
be had abundantly. 

The island itself, heavily fir-clad, is ten 
miles long and from a hundred-yard dash to 
two miles wide, in outline about as irregular 
as the wildest line you could scrawl. It is also 
hilly, and from the shore roads presents mag- 
nificent views of sea and mountain in all di- 
rections. Even to walk down the commonest 
road, with the magnificence of the panorama 
before you, with the beautiful blending of the 
red and white spruce glistening in the morning 
dew, the rich ozone of the spruce laden air, 
the succulent red raspberries (here as common 
by the roadside as blackberries in Jersey), 
their deep blood color mayhap commingling 
with the lighter blush of a thousand wild 
roses (bountifully abundant everywhere), and 
the neat white farm houses dotting this land 
and sea scape—to experience these things is 


to add several years of life to the 
average New York man of toil. 

Need I to add that, in homesteads 
hundreds of years old, you will find 
residents living in the houses they 
were born in, up to the respectable 
age of 108; that oxen are the main- 
stay of the farmers, and their slow, 
placid walk and air of peace 
give the blush to that same 
nervous, foolishly impetuous business man; 
that modernism has not as yet crept in, 
there being no public improvements, no hell- 
ish automobiles—nothing but peace. It should 
not be necessary to mention sailing, where the 
natives are those who man the international cup 
racers, or rowing or fishing or swimming. It 
is interesting, however, to be able to hire a 
nice buggy which seats two for a dollar for 
the afternoon. The roads are smooth and: hard 
and wind about in drives nowhere to be sur- 
passed. There is a flat rate of $7 per week all 
over the island for boarding, and you can make 
no mistake wherever you go. Personally, I 
would. recommend my retired Grand Banks 
captain, as I know him. And if the foregoing 
were not enticing enough, I would mention the 
strange wild fowl along shore, the partridge in 
the woods, the fish hawk’s nest high in the 
pines, the wild dots of islands for picnicking, 
the wilder ledges, grass tufted, where the sea 
birds lay their eggs, and where you may see 
their young (if you are adventurous enough) 
from the crack of the shell to the toddling 
birdlet, the sportive dolphin and the bobbing 
seal—but why more? 

WestFietp, N. J. 


A. B. Price. 











THE LAUNCHING, 
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“Jamie.” 


Jamie and I spent our vacation together. I 
was the schoolma’am, the old maid auntie of 
his mother, and Jamie was just growing away 
from babyhood, eighteen months old, still in 
dresses, at the beginning of the summer, but 
glorying in knickerbockers toward the end. 

Such chums we were! 

Words had not yet come to 
be his possession, but ideas, 
indeed, were by no means 
lacking, conveyed by motions 
of the hand, and the most be- 
witching of smiles. 

It was on a farm—Bonnie Brae 
Farm—that we had our summer, 
where the lawn swept down from 
the house to the finest of butternut 
trees, in one place branching so low 
that both children and dog could 
climb, and the curious seedlings from 
the fallen nuts of the previous season ¥ 
were sending out their first leaves and 
rootlets from the mine of rich meats. 
In another place, the most beautiful group- 
ings of maple trees, under which we sat 


together and the little head cuddled to sleep ' 


on my arm. 

“Jamie, do you want to go to the mail box 
with me?” A radiant smile and clasp of the 
two little hands, his usual way of expressing 
cordial assent, said, more strongly than words, 
“How could you guess what so entirely meets 
my approbation ?” 

This walk then became our daily delight; 
he grasping my little finger and trudging along, 
down the grassy 


JAMIE. 
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then climb up beside him and take my seat. 
Away from books and cares! Away from 
all ambitions and exactions of society, in a 
horseless wagon, day after day! What a va- 
cation! Can you imagine one more in contrast 
with the ordinary life of a school teacher in 
a large city? Can you realize the joy of hav- 
ing a lovely child always choose his seat by 
you when driving or reach 
his happy fuce to you for a 
good-night kiss? 

Blessed baby! Do you 
know what a comfort you 
were to a tired heart and 

body? Will you grow away 
into a rough boy? Will you not, 
sometimes, smile into your life 
the sweet girl who will yield her 
heart to you forever? 
ANNA T. BALLANTINE 


Fisk University, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
& 
Five Girls and a Tramp. 


Two of our most successful vacations 

have been walking trips. On the first trip 
five young women planned to walk thru the 
Berkshire Hills for a week in May. The idea 
met with protest from those in authority. 
“Where would we spend the nights?” “How 
could we take any baggage?” “How could we 
find our way?” etc. 

Our first step was to secure the necessary 
Government Geological Survey maps and study 
distances between towns on the same railroad, 
so that we might express our common trunk 

from place to place, 





slope, under shade of 
the trees, toward the 
road where the auto- 
mobiles - whizzed . by 
and where the R. F. D. 
box often contained 
treasures to . which 
Jamie must be lifted 
to secure. 

But Jamie’s de- 
light was the shed of 
the barn, where 
sleigh, buggies and 
wagons were sheltered, 
where the horses’ 
heads peeped from 
their stalls, and, some- 
times, under the hay 
a stolen nest revealed 
some white eggs. 

When Jamie caught 
my little finger with 
one hand, pointed to 
the shed with: the 
other and smiled be- 
witchingly, there 
could be no resist- 
ance;. I was simply 
obliged to go to the 
shed, watch him 
clamber in a wonderful 
way, considering his 
babyhood, into - the 
spring wagon, and 





while we followed 
on the less traveled 
mountain roads. We 
decided to start at 
Norfolk, Conn., and 
walk across_ Massa- 
chusetts to Benning- 
ton, Vt., spending the 
nights at Sheffield, 
Great Barrington, 
Tyringham, Pittsfield 
and Williamstown. 
We engaged our ac- 
commodations in ad- 
vance thru friends in 
each town. 

The trip proved 
delightful beyond any 
possible anticipation, 
and the most glorious 
day is still a mat- 
ter of argument. We 
averaged about fifteen 
miles a day and ate 
our midday meals. 
supplied by kindly 
housekeepers, in fields 
overrun by colum 
bine and by water- 
falls, or underneath 
apple trees, so full of 
a that they 
looked like gigantic 
pop-corn balls. 








FIRST DAY OF THE TRIP, 
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But when the trip was over we felt that 
another time we should like to be independent 
of hotels. So last summer a courageous rela- 
tive offered himself as chaperon to a caravan 
party of five. We went up to a little village in 
the mountains of Vermont and hired a horse 
and wagon for a week. In this wagon we 
packed a tent and poles. (which protruded 
from the rear in a most ungainly fashion), 
blankets, several suit cases of clothing (we 
took too much), a sleeping bag for our escort, 
who was to sleep in the wagon, a bag of provi- 
sions (also too big), a bundle of cooking uten- 
sils, oats, feed-bag, halter, horse blanket, etc., 
and a heterogeneous collection of rubber coats, 
tin pails, milk cans and mason jars, which in 
our first-day innocence we stuffed in the spare 


to spend the night, prest cream and eggs upon 
us. They were much surprised to find that 
in our chaperon they were entertaining a min- 
ister “unawares.” 

We are discussing now the possibility this 
summer of combining reasonable respectability 
with knapsacks, and stopping over night wher- 
ever the road leads us: HELEN Fox. 

New York Ciry. 

a 


A Unique House Party. 


We were eight college girls who had been 
together for four years. When commencement 
week drew near and we were soon to be scat- 
tered from Boston to Japan, we decided to 
spend two weeks together before the final 














OUR SUMMER CAMPING HOUSE. 


corners, not having learnt the horrid habit 
of unattached articles to drop off the cart when 
going up hill. 

Our chief care at the end of each day was 
to find a spring or stream by which to camp. 
On several occasions our eggs were scrambled 
by candle light, because we were late in find- 
ing a suitable place. We took turns during the 
day in driving the horse. 

To our surprise, we were treated with the 
greatest courtesy along the route, for we cer- 
tainly did look a bit like gypsies, and several 
asked us where we were going to “show.” 
But when we had a rainy night the hospitable 
farmer, in whose hay-lofts we had arranged 


leave-taking, provided it could be done cheap- 
ly, for the graduating expenses were already 
large. At first the plan was to take a cot- 
tage at some beach and “keep house” ourselves. 
But one evening as we were trying for the 
fiftieth time to decide upon a place, one of the 
girls burst in upon us to say that there was a 
furnished house in her old home town which 
we might have for the last week in June and 
the first in July. We need supply only bed 
and table linen. Needless to say, the offer was 
accepted with glad hearts, and a few days 
after commencement we were all on our way 
to the little country town in Connecticut. 
We had come to a large, yellow brick house, 
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with four oaks in front, and above on 
a high ridge a long row of oaks, sep- 
arating the house completely from the 
highway. Large, airy rooms, a big 
side porch, two hammocks swung 
under the trees, made us happy at 
once. Nearby was a pretty little lake, 
and beyond a stretch of green woods. 
Or, by following a little river, you 
came upon meadow and pasture and 
haunts. By trolley, we could easily reach the 
low-lying hills, just right for long tramps 
and climbing and picnics. So much for the 
setting. | 

In dividing the housework among us, we 
achieved a small triumph. The nine of us (in- 
cluding an elder sister, who acted as chaperone) 
were divided into three groups. Then the 
three girls in each group were to work to- 
gether for the two weeks. One group was 
to have charge of preparing and serving a 
meal, another group of “cleaning up” and 
washing the dishes. And by a wonderful 
series of combinations and permutations no 
group had charge of the same meal twice in 
the same week. This disposed of the most im- 
portant part of the work. 

The first thing which we did upon arriving 
(after gathering huge jars of daisies, our class 
flower, to decorate porch and front steps) was 
to plan all the menus. And tempting ones 
they were. None of us were experienced 
cooks, but one had a special way of making 
lemon-ice, another strawberry shortcake, an- 
other fried chicken, and another, and best of 
all, delicious bread. Each one had a “try” 
at her own specialty. Breakfast was to be an 
informal meal, which all helped to serve. The 
course was always the same: Puffed rice, 
bananas, bread and butter and coffee, and, on 
rare occasions, crullers. When the meals 
were all planned, two groups were assigned to 
each, one to prepare and one to clear away. 
Then. a long list of all the menus, with the 
names of those in charge of each ‘meal, was 
posted conspicuously in the kitchen. We 
studied the list every morning and were on 
hand at the proper time. Just one more word 
about these menus. Cream, eggs, chicken, 
vegetables, strawberries were purchased at a 
nearby farm house and at such a phenomenally 
small price that we could have an elaborate 
repast for almost a song. 

All our meals (with the exception of one 
supper) were served out of doors, under the 
big trees, on a long ping-pong table. And 
those out-door meals were one of the nicest 
parts of the day. Everything tasted delicious, 
and we were so expert by the second week 
that rarely a day past but that we entertained 
guests i.9m the citv or classmates who lived 
in the vicinity, 

We spent our days exploring the country 
and living in the open air. Picnics were a 
favorite “stunt.” In the evening the cousin 
would drive up with the big carry-all and five 
of us would go off on a long drive, while he 
took the other four out in the boat, or we 
would sit out on the porch and sing our col- 
lege song (to the accompaniment of a guitar). 
One dark and rainy night our gifted reader 
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thrilled us with the horrors of Poe's 

“Tales.” For I regret to say that after 

four years’ training in ‘the classics, 

there were members of the party who 

gy always took down from the well- 

stocked book-cases Poe or Sherlock 

Holmes or Myrtle Reed! The last 

night of our stay will evér be famous 

for a serenade. With Japanese lan- 

terns and torchlights, we sang our favorite 

songs under our neighbors’ windows, always 

ae with an original ditty, full of “local 
its.” 

The hospitality of the town was lavished 
upon us. We were asked to have a float in 
the great “Fourth of July parade,” we were 
invited to lawn parties, the minister called 
upon us. And when we went away, we were 


urged to all come soon again, and so we are 
going to, the very first chance we get! 
L. 


M. S 
Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


Mountain Mist. 


To one whose daily life is surrounded by 
brick walls and whose vacation consists usual- 
ly in what pleasure a half-holiday outing at the 
week’s end and a restful Sunday by the sea in 
summer affords, the unexpected gift of a 
week’s respite in late September of last year 
was certainly a divine blessing. 

To me the call to the mountains at that time 
of the year is most overwhelming, and only 
by sheer force of will power am I restrained 
from annually sacrificing, besides my necessary 
weekly pittance, the accusations by my friends 
of neglect of business for a month of the peace 
and uplift which the mountains offer. 

With hardly a moment’s notice I stole away 
last fall to a quiet and unpretentious little 
spot high up in New Hampshire’s highest hills, 
away from all the imported city’s convention- 
alties which infest the mountain resorts, where 
I could feast on nature’s bounties undisturbed. 
Arriving at the station at twilight, the seven- 
mile drive, chiefly thru woods, was exceed- 
ingly restful, and the glory of the hills was 
made doubly meres by the soft light from 
the rising moon. pily, my first day there 
was a rainy one, and 8 thereby gained a much 
needed rest. A rainy day in such a place is 
not so uninteresting to a lover of nature as 
one might think, for the ever shifting clouds 
which cover the hills give an air of mystery 
to the landscape which is exceedingly interest- 
ing. 

An early peep from my window the follow- 
ing morning revealed an entirely different 
scene from that of the day before. The valley 
itself appeared to be an ocean with islands 
sprinkled here and there, rising out of it. It 
has a most curious effect and I hastened with 
my camera to a commanding spot nearby and 
took the picture I send herewith. For an 
hour or more I watched this beautiful effect, 
which was ever changing, exposing new islands 
now and again, and becomingg more and more 
beautiful as the rays from the rising sun pene- 
trated the opaque mass with streaks of golden 
light. 
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Equally as fascinating and even more beauti- 
ful was a nearby view which I had a few days 
later of Mt. Washington covered with snow. 
The green and gold of the base of the moun- 
tain, with the pink and purple of its summit 
as the clear morning sun flooded it all with 
light, was most impressive and uplifting in its 
majestic splendor. 

I thought of Mark Twain’s “New England 
Weather” the day we took the long drive thru 
Nature’s fairyland; a perfect morning, with 
wonderful sky effects, followed by a tre- 
mendous downpour, accompanied by thunder 
and lightning, which happened, unfortunately, 
after we had left our carriage, just as we were 
in a deep gorge admiring the grandeur of the 
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and a bedstead. A little cut grass filled out 
a mattress; an old hollow stump served as a 
stove. When the mattress got soggy there 
was more grass; when the stove burned out 
there were more stumps. Thus housekeeping 
was very simple and quickly disposed of. The 
place had a special charm for us in its remote- 
ness and primitiveness. We saw everything 
with as much surprise and ecstasy as actual 
explorers. 

On one of our trips of exploration we found 
a deserted Indian camp. There, tied together 
at the top stood the poles, which only required 
a few blankets thrown about them to com- 
plete a tepee. Below in the center a depression 
lined with stones marked the place of their 














A SEA OF MIST. 


scenery, and from which we were unable to 
escape till we were drenched to the skin. We 
forgot all. grandeur for the moment in our 
endeavor to find some means of protecting the 
ladies of our party, but alas! it was a dismal 
failure, the only failure on my vacation trip. 

W KINGMAN. 

Provipence, R. I. 


& 
A Primitive Vacation. 

To get away from the accustomed scene, to 
live in the open—that is our notion of an 
ideal vacation. We spent such a one near 
Milaca, in the northern part of Minnesota. 
Thru the kindness of a friend, we were per- 
mitted to use an unoccupied farm house, de- 
lightfully situated at the junction of Whitney 
Brook and Rum River. Our furniture con- 
sisted of three broken chairs, a rocker, a table 


camp fire. Two patches of potatoes, three by 
six feet. bordered with sod, lay near by. Evi- 
dently the Indian was providing for the day of 
his return. 

Our friend said we must visit the “Jungle.” 
Across country, thru the bush, we went till 
we reached a ravine so densely filled with 
tamaracks that the sun could not penetrate 
into it. Underfoot were fallen logs and brush 
matted together with moss; below this was 
water. Of course, our feet slipped thru at 
times, but that only added to the fun; and 
thru the ravine we made our way with the 
zest of discoverers. Why hadn’t we the right 
to name for ourselves the birds that warbled 
and chirped overhead, or those beautiful white 
blossoms that grew on a low bush? © No 
doubt their real names are quite unsatisfactory. 
Beside a log we found what must be orchids— 
we had seen them before only in illustrations. 
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Then the queen of the orchid was discovered. 
Some one called, “Come, Come! Here is the 
Minnesota flower!” 
What a beautiful sight met our eyes! The 
moccasin flower, with its large red and white 
blossoms, grew in profusion all around us. We 
picked and picked until our arms were full, 
then started home, regretting we had to leave 
any to waste their beauty in that dark ravine. 
After these trips we enjoyed the exhilarated 
sense of rest that only follows physical exer- 
tion in the open. We would spend the late 
afternoons in reading or watching the insistent 
life of nature around us; the evenings in telling 
stories or in listening to the whip-poor-will. 


“He calls not thru the day; 

But when the shadows gray . : 
Across the sunset draw their lengthening veil, 
He tells his twilight tale.” 


At length a “drowsy numbness” would steal 
over us, but there was no “heartache.” Not 
after days spent thus! 

EstTeLLe BRanpe. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MInN 


Professor Driggs, Reverend Simpkins 
and Sol Kraft, Take Notice. 


For the man who has heard the click of 
the reel and felt the pull of the speckled moun- 
tain trout on a good jointed steel or bamboo 
pole, to learn where this particular species of 
the finny tribe lurks in abundance, will cer- 
tainly bring a thrill of pleasure. 

Lost River empties into the Weber about a 
quarter of a mile above Devil’s Slide in Weber 
Cafion. Devil’s Slide is on the U. P. R. R, 
about forty miles east of Ogden, Utah. Thou- 
sands of people pass within a city’s block of 
this unique nature formation, but very few 
indeed stop to enjoy this beautiful canyon 
scenery and inhale the invigorating mountain 
air. 

Professor Driggs, superintendent of the 
Utah School for the Deaf and Blind, is a busy 
man; likewise the writer, yet when the warm 
days in June come the desire for a little outing 
is so great that we usually manage to plan a 
little fishing trip. For a number of years, Lost 
River has been our favorite selection, and we 
have never come back disappointed or with 
an empty basket. Last year we left Ogden on 
the morning of the Fourth of July and started 
fishing in the afternoon, about 1 o’clock, and 
finished the next dav at sundown. We caught 
eighty-six trout, from seven to fourteen inches 
long. We were accompanied by the Rev. Peter 
Simpkins, of Salt Lake. Having heard some 
of our fish stories, he concluded to try it. By 
the way, he is no back number at telling stories 
himself. In his vest pocket (among some 
good Havanas) is a little red-covered morocco 
memo that seems always to remind him of 
another one that is still better than the other 
one. The notable feature upon our meeting 


at the union depot at Ogden was the size of his’ 


basket. He is fond of trout. Trout is good 
brain food. No doubt his congregation noticed 
this the following Sunday |! 


We hurried to the place. . 


THE INDEPENDENT 


One thing about catching trout—you have 
got to fish. Usually the best results come from 
fishing up-stream, wading in the water. For 
this you want gum hip-boots or waders. Then 
there is a knack in knowing just when to 
spank your fly into just the right spot in a 
little bubbling foam beside the rolling riffle. 
If you don’t get a raise the first or second 
cast, you may as well move on. Once you 
catch on and land a few half-pounders and 
feel them kicking around in your basket, a 
mosquito can get a good square meal at your 
expense and you'll not know it till you get 
home. Mosquitos seem to enjoy fishing. 
Where there is good fishing there are usually 
some very bad mosquitos. Ask Sol Kraft, of 
Chicago. However, it only lends flavor to the 
sport. After a day’s fishing, with a fifteen- 
pound basket full, swung on a mighty tired 
pair of shoulders, comes the supper at the 














THE RIGHT SPOT. 


Toone Ranche or the Thackery House. Cold 
fresh milk tinctured with cream, fresh ripe 
strawberries and radishes, new potatoes and 
crisp lettuce, fried trout, good and brown, hot 
biscuit—no cake, thank you; just a cigar. 
Then to bed. If you can’t sleep after such 
a day, you need a cag 2 of climate. The 
doctor can’t do anything for you! 
Ocpen, Uran. Joun T. Hurst 











. VACATION EXPERIENCES 


The Navigable Connecticut River. 

Most people enjoy sailing, while but very 
few consider themselves adept enough to take 
a cruise. Here is the barest outline of a va- 
cation for these latter, a vacation that is in- 
expensive, safe, delightful and varied; that 
gives out-of-door life; that takes you to places 
both beautiful and filled with historical asso- 
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say, in the world! Furthermore, you can vary 
your life and camp on their banks; you can 
fish, you can even hunt for small game—if in 
the fall, for rails and snipe. You can visit 
the quaint d6ld towns, and see such sights as 
Nathan Hale’s old schoolhouse at East Had- 
dam, or the grave of Lady Fenwick, dated 
1648, at Saybrook. At Essex you can see the 
abandoned yacht “Dauntless,” which one time 
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THE REGATTA. 


ciations; where leisure increases delight; and 
which, tho spent on the water, cannot pro- 
duce seasickness. In short, sail down the Con- 
necticut River! Get a small centerboard boat 
—about twenty-five feet in length—at Hart- 
ford, take one, two or three companions, and 
sail to Saybrook. There is no kind of doubt 
that the Connecticut River is not well known 
and therefore not appreciated ; and yet no river 
can show greater diversity of beauty. Sand 
banks that bring multi-colored fields to an end, 
and sand spits and coves that take on rainbow 
colors at sunrise and sunset, charm you for the 
first fifteen miles. From then on (below 
Middletown) the scenery is wilder and 
grander. Tree-laden hills come to the water 
edges on both sides, and sometimes those edges 
are a hundred and more feet above the water, 
lining the river with precipitous cliffs of brown 
stone-or shale. Sometimes the little white 
New England towns come to the water’s edge 
with their dock and coal-yard; sometimes 
they are seen on the tops of the hills or nestled 
on the sides. And often a little stream flows 
in from one side or the other. And herein 
lies this cruiser’s joy: those streams are 
navigable for the small boat! And some of 
them—for example, Salmon or Eight Mile 
Rivers—have no equal, I am emboldened to 


held the recgrd for transatlantic sailing. At 
Lyme is the famous artists’ colony, which, in 
itself, predicts the beauty of the town. Best 
of all, perhaps, are the views that can be seen 
from the tops of the hills, hights that are 
easily and quickly reached from the shore. 
And all this while you can stay as long as you 
wish, for no wind can ever ruffle the water 
enough to make more than a small anchor 
necessary; while there is seldom such an ab- 
solute dearth of wind that you cannot make 
progress’ against the slight current. 
The distance is only forty-nine miles, but to 
consume two weeks on the trip is to hurry. 
Rev.) Gero. Roperts, Jr. 


Js 


A Farmer's Experience with Vacation 
People. 


The telephone bell rings and I answer a 
call. The city people are getting ready to come 
to their cottage upon the lake shore x. 
near by, and they wish to engage board 
at the farmhouse. I must meet them at 
the depot or the steamboat dock to help 
them move their personal effects. There 
are a great va- 
riety of articles 


EncLewoop, N. J. 
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to be taken to the cottage 
and the two-horse wagon is 
loaded to its utmost capac- 
ity with boxes, barrels, 
trunks, groceries, sporting 
goods and clothing. The 
load arrives at the cottage 
a little ahead of the party, 
who make the last few 
miles by steamboat, and I 
go to the dock to greet the 
party and to assist in carry- 
ing any personal luggage to 
the cottage. Upon meeting 
one such party, consisting 
of the father; mother, chil- 
dren and a maiden lady, 
who was carrying a rather 
cumbérsome package, I 
asked if I might assist her 
with it, and she replied, 
“Oh! no! no! Thank you, 
I can carry it.” Later I 
learned that Auntie has her favorite cat in 
that basket and she thinks as much of it as 
of any human being. 

There are twenty children camping or 
boarding within half a mile of the farm. 
These children overrun the place and beseech 
me continually for permission to ride the 
horses and farm implements. Frequently I 
have had three of four of them on the machine 
while operating a binder, with two or three 
on the horses. lf I go to the dock with a 
stoneboat there are six or eight of them ready 


for a boat ride on dry land 
and one for each horse. 
The children are active, but 
the older visitors, as a rule, 
come to rest, to read, to 
motor, or a drive thru the 
country. They are what 
country people would call 
rather lazy, but there is al- 
ways the exception, and the 
exception is likely to be the 
specimen hunter, who will 
ask me to take him across 
the lake to a gorge on a 
Sunday morning, when I 
would rather sleep or read. 
He is armed with a ham- 
mer and chisel, and com- 
mences an industrious and 
laborious search for what 
he calls crinoid stems and 
trilobates. 

Sometimes a party of 
people from the lake will 
the upper portion of my farm, where 
the view of the lake and _ scenery is 
unobstructed. They will seat themselves on 
the top rail of an old fence until the rail well- - 
nigh breaks with the weight and the fence 
corners start from their positions, and with 
their faces turned toward the horizon and 
with the eye they will trace the outline of hill, 
lake and ravine for hours and hours at 4 
time. They become enthusiastic and say, 


walk up to 


“Why, we should think that under such con- 


HELPING (?) THE FARMER. 
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ditions you would live to a very old age, such 
pure air, such magnificent scenery!” They ask 
many questions about farming and their prob- 
able success as farmers, and finely conclude 
to buy a farm near by and take lessons in 
agriculture of me. But when the cold Novem- 
ber winds and rains sweep the fields, when 
the flower and leaf are gone, when the squirrel 
has gathered his hickory nuts, and the wild 
goose has turned to the South, they forget all 
these plans and hie themselves away to the 
protection and luxury of their city homes, and 
their country friends are no more thought of 
until the season changes again and the wild 
goose returns from the South. 
L. C. Lincoin. 
Cananparcua, N. Y. 


a 
A Vacation for All. 


I had been practising eight years without a 
vacation. Only once, and for three days then, 
had I visited my parents at the old homestead, 
a hundred miles away. So Lou and I finally 
decided to take our vacation with my parents, 
They were each more than sixty, and were 
living alone on the old homestead. My sister 
and her husband were teaching near where I 

was practising; while my younger 
brother, a boy of nineteen, was in 
college. He spent his vacations at 
home. Sister and her husband 
agreed to spend part of their vaca- 
tion with us at father’s. 

This vacation would cost very 
little, and would be the best pos- 
sible for sister’s six-year-old boy 
and our own two-year-old son. As 
the expenses would be so light, we 
planned to spend two months. 

Early in February we selected 
and ordered garden seed sent to 
mother. She always had a good 

garden, but we wrote her to make an 
extra effort to have vegetables enough for us 
all. I had some high-grade garden fertilizer 
sent for old David, mother’s negro gardener, 
to use in connection with his home-made fer- 
tilizer. 

We went to father’s early in June. The 
others had already arrived. What a joy it was 
to be back with the whole family as of old! 
I almost forgot that I was a parent myself in 
that I was a boy again. We young men did 
as much of father’s work as he would permit, 
while sister and Lou gave mother a vacation. 
Father was kept busy with the two grand- 
children. He and mother both seemed to turn 
children with the rest of us. 

Old David had been unusually successful 
with the garden. Such vegetables as that 
sandy loam produced! Fruit was in abund- 
ance. Greensboros and Elbertas were as fine 
as ever grew. Many of the trees and vines I 
had planted when a schoolboy. The grapes 
were as luscious as could be. There were 
more than a dozen different kinds, but the 
Brightons, Brilliants and’ Delawares were es- 
pecially fine. The melons were abundant and 


choice in quality. 
No hotel could have precured such milk, 
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eggs and chickens. We occasionally had fish 
caught from the same old fishing holes we had 
frequented as children. The water is free- 
stone, from a deep well. In it lurks no danger 
of typhoid fever, that peril so often encount- 
ered in promiscuous travel. 

Sister and Lou spent some time in canning 
fruit and vegetables. The piano and our jour- 
nals gave amusement for the evenings. Driv- 
ing, horseback riding and games took up many 
hours. But we all helped work in the garden 
and orchard as well as give assistance to 
David and the cook in their general work. 

The quiet country surroundings, pure air, 
wholesome food, outdoor exercise and regular 
hours refreshed and invigorated us all. It is 
hard to say whether grandparents, parents or 


children enjoyed these two months most. 
Te: ee Ss 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


& 
An All-Y ear-Round Vacation. 


As our yearly income does not exceed $450 
for three of us, after paying living expenses, 
not very much is left for travel or vacations ; 
so we are compelled to enjoy our vacation at 
home. 

We have chosen as the site of our home an 
ideal spot for an all-year-round 
vacation. We are about one-half 
mile from the village where my 
husband works, but are sur- 
rounded with the wilds of na- 
ture. Just across the road from 
the front of our house is a forest 
of young trees, such as are com- 
mon to the hillsides of New 
York and Pennsylvania. Thru 
these we may wander at will 
during the warm days of the 
year, or if too weary for a ram- 
ble we may stretch our ham- 
mock and go to sleep amid a concert of na 
ture’s songsters. 

This forest abounds in native wild flowers, 
ranging from the modest violet and snowy 
trillium to the gorgeous golden rod of late 
autumn, and as we walk among our favorites 
we are often startled by a little wild rabbit or 
a squirrel bounding away thru the ferns at our 
feet. All around the house are a goodly num- 
ber of hickory trees and in these we have 
placed cottages for the little feathered tenants 
that we may watch their housekeeping in sum- 
mer. 

We know where the wintergreen berries 
grow large as cranberries, also: where to find 
all the other delicious wild fruits and nuts 
which we may gather at our own pleasure ; 
and surely no vacation sport is more healthful 
or enjoyable than tramping over our steep hill- 
sides in search of these. Not far from the 
rear of our home a silvery creek winds its way 
between banks of forget-me-nots to the Alle- 
gheny River. This contains plenty of fish and 
is just the place for summer dreaming. 

When we wish for a change, the trolleys 
are eyer ready to take us to the city, only a 
few miles distant. Then in winter what jour- 
neys we take by way of our books from the 
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public library and our magazine! In a few 
short months we have in this way visited near- 
ly every country on the globe as well as near- 
. ly all parts of our own land, with nothing of 
that weariness which comes to other travelers. 
We like this Way of living best, for we can 
work hard every day and yet enjoy on all- 
year-round vacation. 


Rowena M. CHAPEL. 
Suincrte House, Pa. 


A Reindeer Trip in Alaska. 


While spending the winter of 1898 in St. 
Michael, Alaska, [ and my wife had a trip of 
sixty miles, by reindeer sleds, in charge of two 
Laplander drivers, from St. Michael to the 
Swedish Mission, at Unalakleet. Dr. Sheldon 
Jackson had promised us the conveyance early 
in the fall, so the first of the winter was past 
in pleasant anticipation of the trip and spend- 
ing the Christmas season at the mission. 

We had never tried winter traveling in the 
Arctic, and a great deal of preparation was 
necessary. Fur clothing, robes, hoods, mittens 
and everything that would keep the cold out 
and the warmth in must be had, as well as 
advice. Much of the latter was offered by 
the old timers, “Sour Doughs,” as they are 
called up there. One man told us that one 
could easily run fifty miles a day alongside ot 
the sleigh, and sleep in the open, under a 
light fur robe; and that raw salmon would 
taste good after the first day out. This advice 
was only partly true. Starting December aist, 
with the thermometer at 30 below, at I p. m., 
each on a sleigh drawn by one reindeer, and 
an extra deer drawing a “pulk” for our bag- 
gage, my wife is nearly ‘out of sight” in lynx 
robe and fur hood. The deer are held by the 
head, looking toward the rear of the sleigh, 
and when all is ready the drivers loosen them, 
drop on their seats, and away we go, each deer 
trying to go in the wrong direction as fast as 
possible. Finally they strike the trail on the 
open ice, and trot along at about five miles an 
hour. A reindeer start cannot be described. 
The onlooker sees a wild effort to escape and 
a general confusion. A passenger hangs on, 
and hopes, and the Lap drivers, with supreme 
patience, untangle every kind of a mixup. 

Soon the cold would drive us to- our feet, 
and we would run until out of breath, then 
ride till the cold began to bite. The face was 
the hardest part to keep warm. 

The interior of an Eskimo house is not an 
ideal stopping place, but we were only too glad 
to accept the hospitality of old Miunich, at 
Klikitarak. The smells of various degrees of 
disagreeableness were forgotten in the enjoy- 
ment of the genial warmth. 

The whole village called to see the white 
woman who had arrived and see her prepare 
supper, and who persisted in being well and 
happy in spite of cold and weariness. 

The next day we only traveled about twelve 
miles, stopping at Golsovia. The cold was in- 
tense, and the sun was so low that the small 
hills kept it hidden most of the day. During 
the last half hour of travel my nose was frozen 
on one side, and not ye By my thawed 
out a blister covering the whole side of it was 
there in the morning. 


- and: have a merry time. 
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Our first thrilling experience was when we 
came to a steep hill to descend. As a rein- 
deer pulls by a single strap leading between 
the hind legs, and nothing to hold back by, 
he is always looking out for the sled to run 
upon him; so the drivers took the deer: from 
the front sled and tied him behind the rear 
one. Then they start down, and every deer 
spreads his hoofs and holds back, the snow 
flies, and the caravan looks like an avalanche, 
but they come out on the level at the bottom 
of the hill in good shape. The next hill was 
not so bad, so they let us off, and started down 
pellmell, the deer keeping ahead as long as 
possible, then turn to one side, and around 
comes the sled, rolling over and over, like 
the boy at the end of the “whip cracker.” 

During the afternoon of the third day a 
hard snow storm made the traveling fearful, 
and we often wondered if warmth and com- 
fort would ever be found again. We cannot 
see how the drivers can know the way, but 
suddenly the lights appear, and the deer are on 
the glare ice of the Unalakleet River. They 
simply flew, and did not stop when they came 
to the bank, but plunged along over logs and 
ice hummocks until they came to Mr. Carlson’s 
door. A warm welcome is always a joy, and 
the way we were received, and our every want 
provided for, made us forget all thought of the 
hardships of the three shortest days and two 
longest nights of 1808. 

Away up here near the home of Santa Claus 
Christmas means “Peace and Good Will,” and 
the good people at the mission seemed very 
happy in the joy they were giving to all around 
them. A tree at the home on Christmas Eve, 
and a service before daylight Christmas morn- 
ing at the church,-where there were two trees, 
and tea and cookies for all the Eskimo peo- 
ple. In the evening thirty or forty Laplanders 
from the Reindeer Station at Eaton, come 
seven miles down the river, on their sleighs, 
It was easy to im- 
agine oneself among a whole colony of Kriss 
Kringles. One day we went up to the station, 
and saw the heard of over 600 deer, a 
lovely sight; and to see the Laps living as 
they did at home, and drest in the gayest 
of colors. There were forests of spruce cover- 
ing valley and hillside to delighted eyes grown 
weary of a treeless country. 

The two weeks spent at Unalakleet was a 
very happy holiday season, and one long to be 
remembered. By the time we reached St. 
Michael again we had become fairly good rein- 
deer drivers, and have since known some of 
the enjoyment of the Eskimo woman who 
had spent a winter in “The States.” She said: 
“Every day people sit all around my room to 
hear me tell what I saw.” 

Ec. T. Hatcu. 


RipGEFIELD, WI1s. 


Country People in the City. 


I have visited several of our largest cities, 
and I believe I felt the thrill of new scenes 
and wonders as much as the wealthy tourists 
visiting the hills and valleys of our country a 


the first time. I do not believe in going to 
city to do the town, as we often hear it 
of, for if one does that in town they will be 
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done; but I dé believe if one goes to see and 
learn they will spend a profitable and pleasant 
vacation, and I think that can be done by 
going to the city of Washington. It seems to 
me that no one can stand near the Capitol and 
then go thru its halls and up the stairs, one 
flight after another until they come to the top 
of the dome, and look out over the public 
buildings of these United States for the first 
time and not feel well paid for the effort it 
cost in hard earned dollars, and methinks they 
will have peculiar sensations running thru 
them. There are a great many things in Wash- 
ington to see and learn that the people in the 
country know nothing about. There is the 
Navy Yard, where they make the great guns 
that they are trying to shoot across the ocean 
with (for we don’t need them on this side) ; 
there is the Printing and Engraving Depart- 
ment, where Uncle Sam prints his money, and 
the U. S. Treasury, where he keeps it; the 
Post Office Department and Dead Letter Office ; 
the Museum, where there are untold wonders 
to look at, and the immense wealth in build- 
ings and monuments. All this and more can 
be seen, yes, much more, by every worker who 
will save one month’s wages out of his year's 
work, who is no farther away than northeast- 
ern New York. A ten-day trip, with good 
lodging and board (when there is an excur- 
sion), can’ be done on $25, but you can pay 
much more if you wish to. 
: SEYMOUR WARNER. 
MayrFtietp, N. Y. 
& 


The Grand Canyon. 


Spend your vacation in camp on the rim of 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado in Arizona, 
and the memory of such an experience will be 
one of the joys of your remaining years. It is 
so different that no other point approaches it 
in uniqueness of scenes and experience. 

Yes, you may have seen the Canyon—during 
the one to three days of the average tourist— 
but that is only an introduction. With ac- 
quaintanceship and a degree of familiarity with 
this great chasm, it reveals to you its real char- 
acter. Let the effect of its grandeur soak in. 
Make friendly overtures to its spirit, get the 
message it has for you. It -will be a secret— 
you. cannot impart it. 

The lights and shadows of the early morn- 
ing, intensified by the slanting rays of the 

rising sun, bring out in bold relief 
the prominence of the opposite side, 
thirteen miles distant, “while the 
elongated shadows, shrinking with 
the advance of day, with the sun- 
light invading every nook and 
corner, the bold cragged and i irregu- 
lar face of the opposite front in- 
terspersed with darkened valleys 
finally penetrated by the noonday 
sun, the whole scene changes to a 
flattened wall, when the shadows 
begin to grow from the other side 
of the prominences, a_ constantly 
changing scene, a moving picture 
with a film of rock and crag sixty miles long 
and 5,000 feet from edge to edge. 
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Fuel is plentiful in the forest near the hotel 
at Bright Angel; water may be obtained from 
the tank cars of the railroad 
company, and supplies by 
arrangement with any of 
the yrocerymen at Wil- 
liams. Sleep on the ground, 
it is dry, clean and sandy; provide abundance 
of bedding, as the air is cool and bracing; alti- 
tude, about 8,000 feet. W. McNary. 


Dayton, OnIO0. 


M& 
Why Not Trolley? 


Every winter my wife and I spend consider- 
able time discussing what ground our next 
summer’s vacation trolley jaunt will embrace, 
for both of us are enthusiastic devotees of that 
phase of outdoor enjoyment. There is scarce- 
ly a trolley road in Southern New England 
from Rochester and Concord, N. H., to Monu- 
ment Beach and Narragansett Pier, and from 
Portland to New York City, with which we are 
not more or less familiar, and we are con- 
vinced that there is no healthier or more in- 
vigorating mode of enjoying a week or fort- 
night’s respite from the hard, dull routine of 
a continuous city occupation than a few hours 
daily in the forward seats of an open electric 
speeding over a new country with many pleas- 
ant surprises of scenery opening up at al- 
most every turn of the route. And all at an 
average cost of 114 cents a mile, or, in other 
words, an expense of a dollar a day for trans 


portation for each person will be sufficient 
for any ordinary journey. 

Perhaps the most satisfying trip, on the 
whole, we have ever taken was from our home 
in Providence to the Connecticut Valley and 
Berkshire Hill country. Starting one beauti- 
ful August morning quite early we rode to 


Worcester, where after a tarry of an hour 
or two we turned westward and glided swift- 
ly over the hills and down thru the valleys of 
Leicester, Spencer and Warren, deciding, for 
various reasons, to remain over night at West 
Brookfield 

We resumed our trip very early the next 
morning, the rails winding thru a wild, un- 
populated, heavily-wooded tract, and as a 
heavy shower during the night had freshened 
the air our ride to Ware was most delightful. 
From Ware, thru Palmer, we sped quickly to 
Springfield, and with a glimpse of the exten 
sive grounds of the Arsenal and St. Gaudens’s 
figure of the “Puritan,” one more change of 
cars carried us to Holyoke, and up the inclined 
road to the summit of Mt. Tom. A couple of 
hours here for rest and refreshment and we 
were off again thru South Hadley to Amherst, 
and after skirting the base of the Holyoke 
range arrived in Northampton, and being 
obliged to remain nearly an hour for connec- 
tions we utilized the time by a stroll over the 
campus of Smith College. An hour’s run al- 
most along the edge of the banks of the Con- 
necticut and hurrying thru quaint, sleepy old 
Deerfield we were soon at Greenfield, where 
we decided we had had enough for one day and 
sought the hotel for a quiet hour before dinner. 
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A walk early the next morning along the 
wide main street, with its century old elms, is 
one of our cherished memories. 

The only rail ride for the trip then took us 
over the mountains and thru the smoky bore 
of Hoosac Tunnel to the attractive town of 
North Adams. Jumping onto a car almost 
immediately after arriving we went to Wil- 
liamstown, nestled under the shadow of old 
Graylock, and looked over the grounds of Wil- 
liams College, not neglecting the beautiful new 
chapel and the Haystack Monument. 

The end of that afternoon found us in Pitts- 
field, with its fascinating wide, shady streets, 
and its Soldiers’ Monument: “To the Dead 
a Tribute, To the Living a Memory, To Pos- 
terity an Emblem of Loyalty to the Flag of 
Their Country.” 

Remaining here over the Sabbath, we re- 
sumed our journey to incomparable Lenox, 
past a pleasant hour in the inviting parlor of 
the Curtis Hotel, enjoyed the fascinating out- 
look from the rear of the cemetery adjoining 
the old “Church on the Hill,” admired the 
Protestant Episcopal Church and surround- 
ings, then on down the quiet winding valley 
of the Housatonic, spending a few days in and 
around Stockbridge and Great Barrington. 

Our journey ended at the “Berkshire Inn,” 
where the proprietor, evidently a lover of na- 
ture, has placed several placards, with appro- 
priate inscriptions, on the grand old elms that 
encircle and whose foliage almost hides the 
structure itself, one of which reads as follows: 


Cesar saw fifty, we an hundred years. 

Still green an hundred more we'll stand like seers, 
And watch the generations as they go 

Beneath our branches in their hurried flow. 


CHartes M. Younc. 


& 


Provipence, R: I. 


Try Preaching. 


I take it that a number of the readers of 


THE INDEPENDENT are like myself, student 
preachers. It was my happy fortune last sum- 
mer to spend my entire sehool vacation as a 
Sunday school missionary among the members 
of my church fraternity. I interested the 
Home Mission Board in my project to the ex- 
tent that they supplied me with about twenty- 
five volumes of standard reading matter for 
Sunday school teachers and workers. I be- 
gan to .work a community (my work was 
mostly among country people, where rations 
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were fresh and exceedingly “palatable) gen- 
erally on Monday. The week was spent in 


“visiting the membership of that congregation, 


distributing the reading matter as I went, and 
assigning topics for an all-day meeting that I 
proposed to conduct at the church the next 
Sunday. Another thing that furnished me 
with a point of beginnings in my visiting was 
that I took a census of the membership as I 
went thru the week. 

On Sunday we came together where the 
usual morning exercises were held. Being 
commissioned to preach, I was always allowed 
the privilege of using the morning sermon 
hour for presenting some phase of the Sunday 
school work of the church. At this time also 
I presented the results of the census I had 
made, tabulating and classifying it and ex- 
hibiting it in chart form. That always took 
the ear of my audience. 

The afternoon we spent in what we call out 
West a Sunday school convention. The topics 
that I had passed out in the visiting of the 
week were called for and discussed. The 
books were collected and the next week was 
spent in very much the same way. 

The expenses of my travel were met by a 
contribution by the audience in the afternoon. 
I never went hungry nor without all the com- 
forts I wished. Sometimes the collection was 
below what I might have wished, but when 
the whole summer was counted up I had my 
board and lodging for the time, my expenses 
were all paid, I had an exceedingly valuable 
experience in preparation for my future work, 
I had an extensive acquaintance among the 
people of my fraternity, I had experience in 
traveling that cannot help but broaden any 
student, and beside all that I had about $135 
to my credit in the bank. It was the hap- 
piest summer of my life. It was the most 
fruitful of good of anything I have ever done, 
and I hope to repeat it to a great extent this 
summer. Have not said a thing about the 
fishing excursion I was to join, where we 
camped out and fished in a large reservoir. 
Haven’t said a thing about the drive of seventy 
miles across the prairies in oné day, irf a little 
old, wornout rig, where we three sat in one seat 
the whole way and had to let our feet dangle 
outside. _Haven’t said a thing about a good 
many similar things that all put together make 
life a mighty interesting thing for the people 
among whom I worked. W. O. BEcKNER. 

McPuerson, Kan. 
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A Motor or a Horse 


BY RICHARD Z. WINSTON 


[The following article is intended to answer a question that confronts so many persons 
who own country homes, tho it should interest all who can leave the city for more than a 
month. .The author is a prominent motorist and a member of a number of clubs.—Ep1rTor.] 


travagant outlay required to main- 

tain an automobile that many have 
been deterred from owning a machine for 
fear of bankruptcy, but in the present 
stage of the industry it may be safely 
claimed that the cost of motoring need 
not be any greater than riding behind a 
good horse. No other sport or pleasure, 
however, permits of greater extravagance 
than automobiling, and one may easily 
spend a small fortune in fancy cars and 
accessories ;. but at the other end of the 
scale there is no equally enjoyable recrea- 
tion that edn be followed with greater 
economy and efficiency. 


S" much has been said about the ex- 


The majority are not interested in 


racing or in owning high-priced cars. 
They are in the same position as the man 
who owns one or two good horses for 
the mere pleasure derived from their use. 
A large class of people living in the coun- 
try and small towns and villages-continu- 
ally put the proposition to themselves: 
“Can I afford to own an automobile?” 
Possibly the best way to answer this 
question is to put another: “Can I afford 
to own a horse?” Most of us can answer 
this second query without any very great 
mathematical calculation. But, before 
arriving at a conclusion, it would be well 
to consider the further modifying’ ques- 
tion: “Am I willing to give the same 
amount of personal attention to the care 
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of a motorcar that I bestow upon a chauffeur just as he would engage a 


horse ?” 

A great many lovers of horseflesh have 
their own barns and take personal charge 
of the family horse without finding the 


coachman if he maintained a stable of 
several horses. . 


A just basis of comparison may be 


found in the small runabout automobil 


A SAVANNAH TOLL-GATE. 


work at all irksome or unpleasant. The 
motorist who wishes to keep down the 
expense can, with even less trouble, at- 
tend to his own machine and keep it in 
excellent repair at all times. Of course, 
there will come times when the car will 
have to visit the repair shops, but then 
the horse must be shod at regular inter- 
vals, and broken harness and carriages 
must be repaired by experts. Under the 
same care and supervision one will cost 
about as much as another. 

To make a fair comparison between 
the cost of keeping a motorcar and a 
horse it is essential that items should be 
classified with some respect to the size 
and power of the automobile. A thirty 
or forty horse power touring car is not 
in the same class with the single family 
horse, but rather with a stable of two or 
three horses. A man who expects to keep 
a high-powered touring car would, in 
the ordinary course of events, retain a 


seating two and the single family horse 


and carriage. Such a runabout may cost 
from $500 to $850 complete, and for a 
good, trustworthy horse and carriage, 
with harness and other equipments, about 
the same amount would be invested. The 
initial cost would thus be approximately 
the same, and interest on the investment 
need not be considered further. Like- 
wise the stable or garage rent can be elim- 
inated, for a country place with even a 
very small stable could accommodate an 
automobile without further expense than 
a slight increase in the insurance: 

We have heard a good deal about the 
rapid depreciation of automobiles, some 
placing it at 10 per cent. and upward per 
year, but such arguments are misleading. 
One could drive a horse to death and 
wreck its health and further usefulness 
in much less than a year. A careless mo- 
torist can in a similar way use up a ma- 
chine within twelve months. The only 
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safe way to secure reliable data concern- 
ing the life of usefulness of an automo- 
bile is to take a large number of cases 
and strike an average. An automobile 
company recently attempted to secure 
such data thru the newspapers, and re- 
ceived the records of nearly two hundred 
cars in over thirty different States. From 
these records it was found that the mile- 
age obtained from the different cars 
ranged all the way from 850 to 32,000, 
but the majority showed up somewhere 
between 10,000 and 20,000. 

On this basis a good motorcar should 
last a careful driver anywhere from eight 
to twelve years. A horse kept that length 
of time in constant service would not 
bring much more at the auction room 
than the automobile. Similarly in regard 
to the tires, it has been found by actual 
test in a large number of cases that from 
4,000 to 15,000 miles can be covered with 
a set of good tires before they are ren- 


and carriage as well as to a motorcar. A 
friend of the writer’s has had three run- 
away accidents with spirited horses in the 
past twenty years, and not a single acci- 
dent with his motorcar, which he has 
been driving now for five years. 

What does it cost to run a car, and how 
many gallons of gasoline will be re- 
quired? To answer this question it is 
necessary once more to show the wide 
range of results. A single car has run as 
high as one gallon of gasoline for 934 
miles, and another has obtained a record 
of 32 miles from a single gallon. Out of 
168 sworn statements of owners of sin- 
gle cylinder cars obtained by an automo- 
bile company, it was ascertained that 40 
per cent. averaged 20 miles on a gallon 
of gasoline, or an average for the total of 
18% miles per gallon. While the cost of 
gasoline varies in different parts of the 
country, the average may safely be placed 
at 18 cents, altho there is a tendency to- 














THE WATER’S FINE. 


dered useless. There is always the pos- 
sibility of punctures and blow-outs, but 
these in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred are due to careless driving or igno- 
tance. Accidents will happen to a horse 


ward a general advance to 20 cents. If 
we accept the 18 cents per gallon as a 
standard, the cost for fuel for operating 
a single cylinder car would be about one 
cent per mile per car. 
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Repairs have always been greatly ex- 
aggerated because of the great number 
of reckless drivers and speed-maniacs. A 
car that is driven recklessly over all kinds 
of roads and in all kinds of weather must 
of necessity go to the repair shops often. 

Every smash-up means a big repair bill. 
' But careful driving means an astonishing 
small repair bill computed annually. Not 
including tires, the average repair bills 
for the 186 cars mentioned above for the 
first year and a half amounted to $2.17 
per month, or 51 cents per week; or, to 
put it on a better basis, the average per 
mile was one cent. 

From these figures, which are as nearly 
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Oats and hay per week 

Shoeing, per week 

Repairs of harness and carriage per week 
Sundries, such as new brushes, combs, etc. 


Total per week / 
Compared with this cost we have for 

the single-cylinder runabout automobile 
the following approximate cost of up- 
keep: 
Fuel, on the basis of a weekly mileage 

of 250 
Repairs per week 
Cost or depreciation of tires 
Sundries 


Total per week 
There is an apparent advantage in fa 








= 








THERE ARE SOME CONSIDERATE AUTOMOBILISTS, EVEN IF YOU DO NOT THINK SO. 


official as any that can be compiled, and 
derived from a large number of individ- 
ual cases, it is possible to formulate some 
pretty accurate estimates of the relative 


cost of keeping an automobile. For the 
man keeping one horse in the suburbs or 
small town, with his own barn as a part 
of the estate, and taking personal care of 
the animal, the cost would be about as 
follows: 


vor of the horse and carriage of 51 
cents per week, but this is more than 
compensated for in the distance traveled 
by the automobile. What horse could or 
would average 250 miles per week? The 
real advantage is in favor of the motor- 
car on this account of greater distances 
covered, and the quicker speed attained 
for any particular purpose. Rapid tran- 
sit in the country is just as real in mod- 
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ern life as in the city, and it proves an 
economic factor in all of our business and 
pleasures. 

Cin the same basis compare the four- 
seat runabout with the cost of keeping 
two horses. If one kept two horses, 
either a coachman, gardener, or man of 
all work would have to be employed, but 
any man with a little knack for ma- 
chinery could care for and operate a dou- 
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der touring car, capable of seating seven 
persons, would in all probability employ 
a chauffeur, and if he developed a love 
for horseflesh he would keep a stable of 
two or three horses and employ a coach- 
man and in all likelihood a stableman. 
His string of three horses and two men 
would cost him a good deal more than 
his touring car with a skilled chauffeur 
at $50 to $75 per month. The cost of 











REPAIRING. 


ble-cylinder, four-seat runabout or small 


touring car. The cost of operating this 
larger machine would probably amount 
to 20 per cent. more than for the small 
runabout. This is a liberal allowance, 
and would go chiefly for the extra fuel 
used. If two horses were kept the cost 
would be nearly doubled, certainly in the 
matter of feed, if not in the repairs of 
harness and carriage and_ sundries. 
There is also the question of veterinary 
doctor’s fees, which in some instances 
amount to more than shoeing for a year. 
The danger of accident and loss from 
sickness is about the same for the horse 
as for similar risks with the motorcar. 
The owner of a big four or six cylin- 


fuel would not advance as rapidly as the 
cost of feed for his horses, and the re- 
pairs would not double, altho the shoeing 
of that number of horses would increase 
threefold. 

There is one other side to the question 
worthy of consideration. The man who 
spends from four to six months in the 
country and the balance of the year in the 
city could make the automobile an inex- 
pensive luxury. During the winter 
months the machine would be laid up in 
some barn or garage, where it would cost 
comparatively little for storage. There 
would be no other expense to it. A 
stable of horses, on the other hand, 
would constantly incur an expense, tho 
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less in the winter than in the summer. 
They would have to be fed and given a 
certain amount of exercise. The cost of 
wintering a horse in the country is rarely 
less than $25 to $50 per month, depend- 
ing upon many local circumstances. An 
automobile can be placed in a garage on 
the country place and left there for the 
season at practically no expense to the 
owner. 

Relatively speaking, the automobile 
renders the cost of transportation per 
mile less than any other means of loco- 
motion, and in comparing its upkeep 
with any other system this fact must be 
kept in mind. An old horse that can jog 
along a few miles a day, and live on a 
bunch of hay and a few oats, may not 
cost nearly as much as an ordinary 
motorcar, but the difference in the ap- 
pearance and the speed and number of 
miles traveled in comfort is something 
worth considering. 

A common practice today that is gain- 
ing favor among those who spend from 
four to six months of each year in the 


a 
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country is to rent a motorcar and keep it 
in a small barn attached to the place. 
Such cars are rented all the way from 
$150 a season up. They are second-hand 
cars, but put in good condition for the 
season. To the rent price you must add 
the cost of fuel and temporary repairs, 
but not depreciation and extensive repairs, 
such as renewal of tires, etc. The result 
of this method is that one has the full 
enjoyment of a car for the season at a 
cost of about $50 per month and upward. 
The amount of enjoyment obtained from 
it is not to be easily measured in dollars 
and cents. It may even be 
considered in the light of an 
important factor in saving 
carfare and time in journey- 
ing to and from the city or 
the nearest railway 
station. If due 
credit is given to 
this gain the in- 
vestment will 
prove a most serv- 
iceable one. 

New Yorx Ciry. 


The Nightingale and the 


BY H. H. KNIBBS 


Asove, the flitting singer stops 

And twitters in the thistle-tops, 

While o’er the wide green field below, 
Where sedges sob and light winds blow, 
Where lazy white-cupped lilies float, 
Each in his wide green graceful boat, 
Beneath the wooing summer sky, 

Those mysteries, the marshes, lie. 


Then when the magic of the moon 
Has set their silence all a-tune, 
With cricket, frog, and katydid, 
Soft throbs the air (the singer hid 
Deep in the green unlighted vale) 
With revery of the nightingale. 


If ghost of Schubert should appear, 
I’d marvel not, to find him here, 
With goose-quill penning pensively 
The echo of your minstrelsy! 

Ye singers, that forever look 
Within the Master’s music book, 
Was ever sweeter music played 
Than your unanswered serenade? 


How all the harpings hush, while he 
Enthralls the night with melody, 
Till, stirred by something in the song 
That quieted the chirping throng, 

The frog, squat, blinking at the moon, 
Takes up the bass-notes of the tune, 
And chants a mellow monotone, 

A cool, quaint music, all his own. 


Unanswered? Yes, but not unheard, 
That chance duet of frog and bird. 

The maid-moon o’er the marshes yearned, 
And hearing, deeper, brighter, burned. 
She whispered to the tide to pause, 
Obeying her, his law of laws, 

And crept back to his home, the sea, 

To dream of your weird melody. 


Rocmester, N. Y. 





A First Ascent of the Nun Kun, 
Middle Himalaya 


BY FANNY BULLOCK WORKMAN, F. R. S. G. S. 


{The author of the following article, who has already contributed to Tut INDEPENDENT, 
is a Grand Medalist of Club Alpin Francais and Officier de 1’Instruction Publique de 


France. 


With her husband, Dr. William Hunter Workman, she 1s one of the most. cele- 


brated living mountain climbers, having ascended higher altitudes than any other woman and 
all but a very few men, The Workmans are joint authors of “Sketches Awheel in Modern 


Iberia” and “In the Ice World of Himalaya.” 


ASSING thru the Surn Valley in 
Eastern Kashmir, some years ago, 
on our return from a journey to 


the border of Turkestan, Dr. Workman. 


and I caught our first glimpse of the 
Nun Kun range. A dazzling snow peak 
soared to meet the clear evening sky, 
while around it three wonderful sheer 
rock aiguilles, dashed with snow and tint- 
ed with the red after-glow, shot upward 
like prongs of flame. 
Then and there we 
decided, should the 
fates allow, to re- 
turn and investigate 
these picturesque 
and beautiful moun- 
tains. 

For three seasons 
after we were fully 
occupied with moun- 
tain exploration in 
Baltistan, but dur- 
ing this time I never 
forgot the fairy-like 
summits glowing 
like torches in the 
glory of the depart- 
ing sun, and, one 
good day in May, 
we found ourselves with Cyprien Savoye, 
guide of Courmayeur, and six Italian 
porters in Srinagar prepared to start for 
a thoro exploration of this range. 

The village of Surn, twelve marches 
from Srinagar, was to be our base for 
coolies and ordinary supplies of meal and 
sheep, but unfortunately the villagers, 
who were to act as coolies, were nearly 
starving in consequence of the failure of 
crops the two previous summers in the 
Surn Valley. We were, therefore, 
obliged to send up all the meal and rice 


FANNY BULLOCK WORKMAN. 


Their home is at Worcester, Mass.—Ep1rTor. ] 


needed to feed our prospective coolies 
for eight weeks from Srinagar, and this 
supply amounted to 16,000 pounds. The 
forwarding of this and our own tinned 
food required considerable planning, par- 
ticularly in Kashmir, where at all times 
it is difficult to procure enough coolies 
for one’s transport. 

But finally it was arranged, and, before 
we ourselves left, the advance commis- 
sariat caravan of 
245 coolies departed 
under charge of our 
English agent. . He 
had a lot of trouble, 
tho, before he got his 
supplies up to Surn, 
for at the foot of 
the first high pass on 
the route 100 men 
deserted, carrying 
off what they could 
steal and leaving the 
rest on the path, so 
he was obliged to 
make short double 
marches each day 
with the remaining 
men, thus taking 
three weeks to cover 
the usual twelve days’ journey. The 
Nun Kun, like Ruwenzori, in Africa, 
conquered by the Duke of the 
Abruzzi, is a great mountain massif, 
differing from Ruwenzori in two particu- 
lars: (1) it is twelve miles square instead 
of seven, (2) it is much higher, its seven 
highest peaks varying from 21,000 to 
23,400 feet, so that our lower camps were 
pitched at altitudes at which the Ruwen- 
zori peaks culminate. 

Leaving the bulk of the supplies in 
charge of the agent, at the end of June 
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CAMP ITALIA. 
Photograph by Dr. and Mrs. Workman. 


we left Surn with sixty coolies, twenty- 
five sheep and sixteen goats for the upper 
Surn Valley. 

The northern approach to the Nun 
Kun, the Shafat Valley leading to the 
Shafat glacier, which we wished to as- 
cend, should be reached in two days from 
Surn village, but the fierce, rushing, 
bridgeless Surn River has to be forded, 
and this year it was so swollen by the 
melting of the glaciers above that we had 
to make three extra long marches before 
a ford could be accomplished, and return 
two marches on the opposite side of the 
river to. the entrance of this valley. Fi- 
nally a base camp at 15,100 feet was es- 
tablished far up the Shafat glacier, on a 
rough spur of a lower Nun Kun peak. 
To this point and 2,000 feet higher a few 
sportsmen and two travelers had pre- 
viously penetrated, but no one had suc- 
ceeded in exploring the higher ice falls, 
saddles, or summits of the massif. It 
was not our intention to make a dash for 
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a mountain, put up a flagstaff and return 
satisfied with the booty of a high Him- 
alayan peak, but rather to continue our 
usual method of Himalayan work, viz.. 
to study the glaciers, make observations 
and measure as accurately as possible all 
cols and peaks ascended. 

Furthermore, we wished to camp high 
and remain sufficiently long at high 
points to observe the effects of rarefied 
air on our large party of Europeans. In 
order to do this and not be driven down 
by recalcitrant coolies, the six Italian 
porters had been engaged with the under- 
standing that they should carry all camp 
kit above where coolies could be willingly 
induced to climb. The porters were also 
to do all their own cooking, because on 
previous expeditions the Kashmir cook 
had stolen so much of their food and 
given them such scrimpy dinners that 
on occasion they went to bed hungry. 
This season that never happened, and 
often, after a hard day aloft, a large 
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saucepan of soup might be seen steaming 
or a half sheep roasting cheerily over 
their native fireplace built of stones on 
a bleak mountain flank. 

A week was past in investigating the 
upper part of the Shafat glacier and an- 
other east ice fall, and in climbing lower 
peaks for orientation and measuring, and 
then, the weather being very fine, we de- 
cided to establish camps among the high- 
est peaks. The very highest Nun Kun 
peak was seen from a point just above 
Base Camp, but the-other high summits 
were cut off from view by lower moun- 
tains and a mighty ice wall which we saw 
must be overcome before we could come 
in touch with the most important peaks. 

Guide Savoye with two porters made a 
reconnaissance, and after hearing his re- 
port it was decided to send four porters 
ahead with light camp kit to establish one 
or two bivouacs. They were to take 
coolies as high as possible, then push on 
alone, leave tents and provisions, and re- 
turn to meet our party. Giving them a 
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few days’ start, one clear morning we left 
Base Camp with the guide, remaining 
porters and fourteen coolies. Clamber- 
ing over huge tiresome moraine ridges 
and wading icy glacial torrents we at last 
threw off the exhausting lower débris 
work that makes the approach to snowy 
Himalayan peaks so trying, and reached 
snow. This day’s climb was especially 
interesting, as on the snow-slopes ascend- 
ed we came on stretches of “Niéves- 
Penitentes,” found in the Andes, but seen 
by us for the first time in Himalaya. 
They are small corrugated ice-pinnacles 
varying in hight from one to three feet. 
They have cowls of snow usually turn- 
ing downward in the same direction, caus- 
ing them to resemble groups of penitent 
monks, hence their name, penitent snows. 

After I p. m., reaching a snow hollow 
near some rocks, a wood pile left by the © 
porters was discovered, and, as_ the 
coolies could light fires on the rocks and 
cook their food, we camped on the snow 
here at 17,657 feet, calling the camp 
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Photograph by Dr. and Mrs. Workman. 
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the caravan, now fairly 
breathless from the alti- 
tude, to the tents. It was 
an awesome spot, this 
White Needle Camp at 
19,900 feet, named after a 
tall, white aiguille, tower- 
ing to the left and backed 
by the long 700 foot high 
ice wall, which had to be 
scaled before the myste- 
ries of the Nun Kun 
would be unfurled. The 
coolies could do no more, 
and most of them lay 
prostrate from mountain 
sickness in the snow. 
Still, two sturdy fellows 
and a tent-servant volun- 
teered to stay on and 
carry loads the following 
day. The rest were sent 
down to the lower camp. 
After a warm soup we got 
thru the next sleepless 
twelve hours as best we 
could. This bivouac was 
550 feet higher than our 
last highest camp in Bal- 
tistan, and lungs had, in- 
deed, to be trained with a 
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Niéves Penitentes Camp. All had a good 
sleep there, and luckily, for we were des- 
tined to pass five sleepless nights higher up. 

The next day’s climb was a hard one, 
over walls of ice, up sharp slants gashed 
by immense crevices, and the coolies, al- 
tho marching bravely, required much 
help from the guides in surmounting the 
many obstacles. In the afternoon, just 
as they had successfully conquered some 
high snow seracs, a shout of joy was 
raised, for further up, on a desolate snow 
slope, two tiny shelter tents were seen, 
and looking thru a zeiss glass we saw 
three porters descending an ice wall 
above the tents. We realized now the 
magnitude of the challenge thrown down 
to us by the Nun Kun. Not only was ice 
and snow to be our environment for sev- 
eral days, but the mountaineering condi- 
tions were to be of the gravest, most diffi- 
cult nature. 

We pushed on, and in an hour brought 
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will to the endurance of 
diminished atmosphere. 

The third day’s climb 

was to be devoted to the over- 
coming -of the ice wall by our 
porters, all loaded to forty pounds. In 
climbing, loaded, above 20,000 feet the 
distance covered all depends on the 
slope, and many of those of the Nun Kun 
are almost prohibitive. We marched in 
two roped caravans, utter silence reign- 
ing on the line, except when every five 
minutes one or another porter gasped the 
word “Halt.” Each halt was more difficult 
to endure than the last, for we were on 
a perpendicular face and there was little 
rest in driving in ice axes and spiked 
boots in order to prevent being precipi- 
tated into the icy abyss below, where 
yawning blue chasms fluted with snow 
ruffles invited one to lose consciousness 
in their merciless depth. After climbing 
some hundreds of feet it was decided to 
attempt an ascending traverse of the 
wall. As this feat was slowly carried 
on I realized dimly, between gasping for 
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breath and watching each 
step, the beauty of the 
panorama unfolding. The 
great Shafat glacier lay 
in shadow, a_ trackless 
snow sheet thousands of 
feet beneath, and then lift- 
ing one’s gaze to the hills 
it rested on wave upon 
wave of snow mountains, 
the beautiful ranges of 
Zanskar, glowing mauve 
and ruby as the early sun 
struck their noble crests. 
Behind us rose only the 
interminable wall, the 
outer snow coating of 
which was fast melting, 
warning us as we sank 
thru onto hard ice that it 
was time human beings 
sought a more secure ter- 
rain. Shortening each 
halt to a. few seconds, 
Savoye led on, the hoarse 
breathing of the loaded 
porters making a weird 
accompaniment of the 
movements of the other- 
wise speechless strenuous 
band. Brought at last to LO 














a projecting snow but- 
tress, Savoye, held tightly 
by two porters, cut out a 
short - straight staircase which we all! 
carefully mounted, and to our joy found 
ourselves on firm snow and were hence 
able to advance over gently rising slopes. 
When, after a long rest to their greatly 
taxed lungs, the men were ready to con- 
tinue, we saw stretching in front one 
of the most impressive sights of this 
wonderland of Himalaya. I recall the 
strong impression made on my mind of 
a great snow lake we came upon at the 
head of the Biafo glacier in Baltistan, 
hut that was small indeed compared to 
the grandeur of the Nun Kun snow lake 
or high undulating basin now opening. 
This plateau, one and a half by three 
miles, is not indicated on the survey map, 
probably because its existence was never 
suspected. 

Unapproachable on all sides, except by 
wild ice falls and the wall we had van- 
quished, it rises and falls in blinding 
white billows in the uppermost core of 


BREAKFAST ON THF NUN KUN PLATEAU AT 20,600 FEET. 
Photograph by Mrs. Workman. 


the massif and above, crowning it like a 
tiara, loom all the highest peaks, includ- 
ing the aiguilles we had seen years be- 
fore from the valley, piercing the sky like 
scimitars of fire. They looked. of course. 
much lower from the basin, for we had 
been ascending their flanks for three days 
and were now nearing the end of our 
journey. 

Soon Camp Italia at 20,632 feet gracect 
the scene, the first colony of tents ever 
planted on the Nun Kun plateau. The 
afternoon was spent in examining the 
glacial outlets to the basin, in making 
observations and deciding what summit 
we should try for. The highest peak 
rose from the plateau in such sheer snow 
slants that it was deemed impossible for 
porters loaded, so it was agreed to push 
on to the base of the second peak, lower 
by about 150 feet, and attempt that. The 
three natives were sent down from here 
and they seemed quite ready to attempt 
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descending the wall alone, rather than 
stay on. ; 

One Italian porter got ill from altitude 
effects, leaving only six men for carrying 
loads the next day. As these could not 
carry all the needed food and camp im- 
pedimenta, the plan was for them to take 
our tents, clothes and food to the base 
of the mountain and return for their own 
the same day; thus the final ascent could 
not be made until the day after. 

Another cold and sleepless night, mini- 
mum 4° F., and we were off before the 
sun touched the basin. Altho we were 
on a so-called plateau, it was climbing up 
and down snow hillocks all the same, and 
at 21,090 feet, not easy for those loaded, 
particularly as by the time we arrived 
at the base the snow was soft and in bad 
condition. Mist came in and it began 
to snow by the time our tents were 
pitched, and clearly it was uncertain 
whether the guide and porters could re- 
join us that night. Descend they must, 
as they had no tents, so it was settled 


that if they could, they would return at 
sunset, if not we should remain there 
alone and they would join us by daybreak 
the following morning. 

I confess to feeling a bit depressed as 
I saw them disappear, leaving us alone in 
the fog-shrouded plateau, but we had 
plenty to do with our instruments and in 
noting some extraordinary temperatures. 
This camp, which was carefully measured 
by boiling point observations, compared 
with simultaneous readings taken at a 
lower barometric station by a Govern- 
ment official for us, was at 21,300 feet 
and named Camp America. It is, we 
believe, the highest authentic camp yet 
made by explorers and the highest meas- 
ured point at which mountaineers have 
past a night. 

It ceased snowing by 2 o'clock, and 
the sun shone faintly through the mist, 
producing a most sickening heat even at 
that great hight. We wrapped our heads 
in wet towels and proceeded to observe 
the temperature. At 2:30 the sun tem- 
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Photograph by Dr. and Mrs. Workman. 
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perature, taken with black bulb ther- 
mometer, was 193° F.; at 4 p. m., 140°. 
Just after sunset it froze and at 7 p. m. 
the glass stood at zero, while the lowest 
temperature registered during the night 
was four below. Thus in fifteen hours 
we had to endure variations in tempera- 
ture of 197 degrees. 

After a soup prepared over a small 
Swedish stove, we got into our eider 
sleeping sacks and passed the most hor- 
rible, dismal night experienced up to date. 
Dead tired as we were, no sleep came to 
lessen the monotony of the dragging 
hours. We simply lay there gasping for 
breath. At daybreak the click of ice axes 
was heard without, and Savoye and two 
porters arrived with icicles hanging from 
their hair and mustaches. They were 
nearly frozen with marching up the 
arctic plateau before light. 

We turned our remaining energy to 
getting coffee for the start upward, but 
it was slow work, for the stove suffered 
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also from want of oxygen and would not 
light readily. At last we somehow got on 
our frozen boots, packed up some con- 
gealed meat and a supply of biscuits and 
chocolate and were off. No one felt at 
all fit after three quite sleepless nights, 
but I suppose nerve power sustained us, 
for we kept on hour after hour up the 
sharpest slopes, overcoming by strenuous 
effort two gruesome seracked ice falls, 
which threatened at first glance to render 
the ascent impossible. 

Savoye and the porters, who were as 
good at snow craft as guides, worked 
their axes with untiring energy, hacking 
and chopping out the mountain with a will 
that could only conquer. At 22,720 feet 
they nicked out some hollows in the snow 
where we sat down for a short breakfast. 

There a change of route was necessary, 
a sharp rock arite, nearly devoid of snow, 
with a sheer precipice dropping into 
space on the outer side, had to be fol- 
lowed. Clouds were coming in apace, 














MRS. WORKMAN AND GUIDES AT 23,000 FEET ON THE NUN KUN, 


Photograph by Dr. .Workman. 
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and as Dr. Workman wished to secure 
a few photographs before it was too late, 
he and one porter remained here, while 
Savoye, the other porter and I continued 
the ascent. 

I remember little of this hour and a 
half, except that what strength we pos- 
sessed was spent in getting from one 
crag to another, for difficult rock climb- 
ing at over 22,000 feet is one hundred 
times’ more arduous than climbing on 
snow. Our gaspings for breath became 
extreme and Savoye halted every three 
minutes to lure life from the breeze which 
blew freshly on our parched lips and 
burning throats. One thing I do remem- 
ber, tho, and that is the precipice. 

The Nun Kun is the highest mountain 
range of the region, and towers over 
other ranges lying within a radius of 100 
miles, and this peak we were on is one 
of its great aiguilles as seen from Surn, 
a rock pinnacle sharper than the Matter- 
horn and over 8,000 feet higher than that 
king of the Alps. And thus when I 
looked off to the right my eye fell into 
a deathly void far down, in which other 
summits lifted their pigmy tops, from 
whose flanks glaciers wound their way 
toward green valleys now lost in haze. 
Climbing along a precipice, with higher 
mountains rising to right or left, offering 
a certain moral support, is not very try- 
ing, but when the precipice overhangs 
the whole world and there is nothing to 
look up to the sensation is peculiar. To 
one affected with vertigo the sight would 
have been impossible, but fortunately I 
am not inclined that way. 

Finally we stopped, our hard stint ac- 
complished. The vast sparsely inhabited 
mountain world of Middle Himalaya lay 
far below, undulating on three sides in 
snow waves like an arctic floe. To the 
southwest rose slightly above us the high- 
est peak swathed in cloud. Such a cold 
wind blew that I could remain but a few 
minutes to note the instruments and take 
a few snapshots. 

Going down we climbed a rock point 
where the others could see us and where 
Dr. Workman photographed us at over 
23,000 feet. I named the mountain Pin- 
nacle Peak, and its hight, after careful 
computation, is placed at 23,300 feet. By 
this ascent I broke my own last woman’s 
altitude record of 22,568 feet in Baltistan, 
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and am to be numbered, I believe, with 
the few men who have climbed to over 
23,000 feet. 

Rejoining the others, we made tracks 
for lower ground, but the descent in the 
afternoon, as are all Himalayan descents, 
was very risky. The sun’s heat after 12 
noon is so powerful that there is always 
danger on sharp inclines of starting an 
avalanche, and on this peak at each step 
we sank thru onto ice. Still we reached 
Camp America at 7 p. m. and felt like 
thanking the mountain gods for letting 
us thru so easily. We cooked a soup, 
threw off our boots -and flung ourselves 
into our sleeping bags, but, as usual, not 
to sleep. 

1 will not dilate upon the miseries of 
the second night at this arctic camp, but 
merely add that it was two degrees colder 
than the previous one—6° F. This is 
by no means a very low temperature, but 
the mountaineer, weakened by loss of 
sleep and want of oxygen, feels such a 
temperature probably more than the 
Arctic explorer does 40 degrees below 
zero at a low altitude, where he can sleep 
and keep warm in fur skins. 

The next day.the plateau was trav- 
ersed, freed again from human invasion, 
and left to such guardianship as stray 
snow leopards prowling there as the gods 
of the mountains might offer, and we 
descended to White Needle Camp, where 
the last sleepless night was past. A 
porter hurried on from there in the after- 
noon, traveling into the night, and the 
next day early the sleeping servants were 
called up to prepare the fatted sheep for 
our arrival, while the lower slopes of the 
Nun Kun soon teemed with coolies, hur- 
rying for all they were worth to bring 
down our camp. 

Reaching Base Camp the greater part 
of two days was spent in sleeping, and 
at the end of the third we all felt as well 
as possible. Preparations were at once 
begun for the first circuit of the Nun 
Kun range, over forty miles of untrodden 
glaciers and passes, which was carried 
out with entire success, but which space 
will not allow me to describe. 

A few of the observations made upon 
the effects of altitude upon nine Euro- 
peans during this season of high work 
may be of interest. The experiment of 
taking European porters to carry loads 
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above where coolies can be forced proved 
satisfactory. They and the guide carried 
loads of thirty to forty pounds and stood 
the test well. Whether Europeans can 
carry above 22,000 feet on sharp slopes 
has yet to be proved, but on moderate 
inclines above that hight some would 
probably succeed, while others would 
give out. Which would be the men 
to stand the strain could not be deter- 
mined in advance, for the strongest man 
is not always the most enduring one at a 
great hight. 

From mountain sickness, which, in the 
accepted sense, means great bodily de- 
bility, migraine and severe nausea, only 
one of our nine Europeans suffered. We 
were always able to carry out our daily 
task, altho subject to what may be termed 


mountain lassitude above 20,000 feet. 
The body is certainly not in its normal 
.State above that hight, and most persons 
experience loss of appetite and insomnia, 
and I believe these symptoms rather in- 
crease than diminish the longer one re- 
mains very high. Therefore I do not be- 
lieve in acclimatization at and above 21,- 
oco feet. JI would lay special stress on 
insomnia, from which we all suffered 
greatly, for I believe that when the high- 
est peaks of 28,000 and 29,000 feet are 
seriously attacked more will fail thru 
sleeplessness and its effects than from any 
other cause, for it is the true mother of 
all altitude symptoms and more to be 
dreaded on Everest than mountain sick- 
ness. 


Paris, FRANCE. 
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The Return 


BY FRANCIS G. MARQUETTE 


SHE left the nursing hills of Meenaghally, 
A maiden, and the morning in her face— 

Oh, the dim, fond eyes that watched her down the valley, 
The hearts that glowed and trembled for her grace. 


Why is it hearts of age alone are fearful, 

When life no longer needs its pearl to guard? 
Why is it only old faint eyes are tearful, 

While youth with laughing glances soon is scarred? 


She came to tears: once, in the long times after, 
Again she walked the well known fields of home; 

Weeping she met the ghosts of her old laughter 
That died with innocence beyond the foam. 


A white cross now proclaimed the peaceful sleeping 
Of souls that sooner would have known the flame 

Than that the cross should there be proudly keeping— 
And not their child—the father’s spotless name. 


Still, it was half of peace, amid the clover 
To lay her face upon her mother’s grave, 

‘And know no cloud of time could e’er come over 
The heart that hers its lilied fragrance gave. 


Wasurincton, D. C. 





F Odi, 
Ly Archibald Wheaton 


One toils by faith in hope of future reaping 


Each weary step a sacrifice to God, 
For he who holds the harvest in his keeping 
Hath Sanctified the steel that rends the sod. 


/tystic, Conn. 





Stories From the Trail 


BY W. J. LONG 


AuTHOR oF “SCHOOL oF THE- Woops,” “A Littte BrotHer TO THE Bear,’ ETC. 


E were sleeping soundly, after a 
\W long day in the wolf trails, 
when a persistent knocking 
aroused me at daylight. It was a 
woodpecker hammering on the birds’ 
table and plainly calling for his 
crumbs. The chickadees repeated his 
call softly, and a solitary pine gros- 
beak perched on a roof-pole looked 
in at the open commoosie and the 
two lazy sleepers inquisitively. Outside 
the snow lay four feet deep; the mercury 
huddled down below the zero mark; the 
dead fire sent a thin column of smoke 
straight up into air that seemed to sparkle 
with life as the light ran in thru the ever- 
greens. 

“Hello!” said Bob, poking his head out 
of his sleeping bag, “your friends want 
their breakfast.” 

“Well,” I said, “it’s a good work, and 
hospitality is the chief virtue. Suppose 
you stir the fire and get it for them. Por- 
ridge, trout, bacon, toast and coffee will 
just suit that woodpecker, and I'll take 
whatever he leaves.” Then we crawled 
out, rubbed our faces in snow—a scant 
tribute to civilization, which, however, 
shocked all the sleep out of us—and took 
a look at the sky, the woods, the lake 
lying all white and still under its soft 
mantle. 

Oh, but it was good to be alive then; 
good to be awakened by birds that braved 
the northern winter cheerfully, and good 
to stretch and breathe deep of the keen, 
pure air that had blown over a thousand 
miles of spruce and balsam and had been 
sniffed only by the wild things. So the 
day began with joy, as a day should be- 
gin when one expects good hunting. 

An hour later we said good-bye and 
good luck on the lake shore, my friend 
heading northeast and I due south, each 
with a hundred square miles of wilderness 
all to himself. Bob took his sledge and 
camera, but I traveled light, on a voyage 
of discovery, with no other object than 
to see what I should see and to follow 


the wild trails wherever they might lead. 


It had snowed in the night; every track 
would now tell a new story. And that, 
by the way, is one of the joys of the 
winter woods, that no matter how shy 
and secretive the wood folk may be, you 
have but to go out at your own com- 
fortable time and the tattling snow will 
tell you all about them. 

The sun was just up as I doubled the 
first point; the light swept over the lake 
and rippled up the hills, showing rank 
upon rank of giant evergreens, each one 
bearing his burden of snow tenderly, as 
if he loved it. Then the morning wind 
shook them, filling the air with diamond 
dust, thru which the sunshine broke in a 
thousand rainbows. Near at hand, un- 
der the great hard woods, the snow takes 
many shapes; now it spreads a smooth 
white page to catch the story of wander- 
ing feet; again it is rolled into fantastic 
curves by the eddying winds—here a 
mound, there a shadowy cave into which 
leads a single wild track, and beyond 
that a fairyland of arches and grottoes 
and.ice caverns under the cliffs. And all 
this wide, still world, fresh and beautiful, 
as if God had just made and decked it for 
His own pleasure, this new world over 
which the Infinite brooded silently, was 
altogether my own. I slipped along be- 
tween lake and woods, and marveled 
once more at the beauty and magic of the 
winter wilderness. 

Some shadows on the snow under the 
western shore caught my eye and I went 
over to find the first trail—a curious trail, 
consisting of a few deep tracks. close to- 
gether, followed by a long groove 
plowed thru the snow. Keeonekh, the 
otter, left that trail. He is wooing a mate 
now, and wherever you go you find him 
making endless, erratic journeys over the 
ice and thru the woods, as if finding a 
wife made him very uneasy. His legs 
are short and his body heavy, and in the 
snow he makes progress by taking a few 
jumps, to get momentum, and then slid- 
ing forward on his belly. On level 
ground his slides are short, from two to 
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five feet ; but he takes advantage of every 
downward slope to make much longer 
distances. So his trail curves in and out, 
making a beautiful and unmistakable 
record. Here he came down from an- 
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other lake by way of a little brook, and 
I followed his trail more than a mile 
along the shore, jump-jump-slide, jump- 
jump-slide, as if he were moving to waltz 
“You are taking your time. 


music. 


CHIPS FROM A BEAVER’S WORKSHOP. 


Photograph by R. C. W. Lett. Copyright. 











STORIES FROM THE TRAIL 


THE BEAVER’S LODGE IN WINTER. 
Showing Wolf and Lynx Trails. 


Photograph by R. C. W. Lett. Copyright. 


Keeonekh,” I thought; “but why do you 


hide so? Ah! yes, I remember. Last 
night the wolves were howling.” 

Ordinarily the otter travels boldly, be- 
ing a good fighter and able to take care of 
himself; but here the tracks curve in and 
out under the bank, taking advantage of 
every overhanging tree and rock to keep 
under cover. Suddenly he begins to hur- 
ry. No doubt about it, for his jumps 
and the slides lengthen and the snow flies 
merrily, making me cast about for the 
cause. Nothing suspicious here ; but over 
on the opposite shore another track 
comes rushing down from the woods. I 
follow Keeonekh, and my own stride 
lengthens and my blood begins to tingle 
as I see how desperately he is working. 
No waltz time now, but a headlong rush 
and slide for safety. 

On the thin ice of the inlet Keeonekh 
darted to a black spot near a projecting 
stick and began to dig furiously. This 
was undoubtedly one of the refuge holes 
which all otters keep open in winter, but 
the frost had sealed it up since his last 


visit and there was no time evidently to 
break thru. The other tracks, from the 
distant woods, swerved around this spot 
in a great circle, and I went over to find 
the trail of a big wolf that came flying 
up the inlet, sixteen feet to the jump. It 
is easy enough now to understand why 
Keeonekh was in a hurry. “But why in 
the world did he not keep on up the in- 
let to open water and safety ?” 

Keeonekh jumped and slid away to the 
woods, and I followed on snowshoes to 
find that he knew more about the coun- 
try than I did. Just over a low ridge 
was the outlet of another lake and a wa- 
ter-hole that never froze over. It was 
nearer than the mouth of the inlet, tho 
the traveling was at first much harder, 
The wolf must have been near and com- 
ing like a cyclone, and Keeonekh took a 
desperate chance. Both trails went up 
the bank by a natural runway, wolf and 
otter sinking belly-deep at every jump. 
At the top Keeonekh sprang aside from 
the runway and plunged over an almost 
perpendicular bank. One straight, clean 
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slide of thirty feet down the bank, and 
he shot over the ice into open water. 
And then I had the first chuckle of the 
day, in following the wolf as he ran down 
the easy runway and went around to the 
opposite side of the hole and stood watch- 
ing. Keeonekh was under water now 
and could go where he pleased unseen. 
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to find that beavers had been cutting a 
fresh store of food-wood. It was near 
a little brook that sang to itself cheer- 
fully, deep under the snow and ice, and 
wherever they went the beavers dug holes 
of refuge near their work, so that they 
could escape to the brook if suddenly at- 
tacked. They were carrying their wood 

















A STORY FROM THE TRAILS. 
One wolf follows at the buck’s heels; the rest of the pack race alongside. 


Photograph by R. C. W. Lett. Copyright. 
Meanwhile the wolf, who could hardly 
understand such possibilities, was waiting 
for his game to come out and be eaten 
up. 

The wolf turned away eastward into 
the big woods, probably to rejoin the pack 
which I had heard howling in the night. 
I would follow him later and find out, but 
just now a faint, distant mark stretching 
straight across the snow of the lake de- 
manded attention. Here was an old trail 
beaten hard by the feet of a pair of very 
large beavers, where they had gone back 
and forth for days past. But what are 
these curious marks and scratches? I 
followed first to the woods on my right, 


across the lake—a dangerous and unusual 
proceeding—and the curious scratches 
were made by the sticks as they dragged 
them along. That they knew their danger 
was evident enough. The trail led 
straight for the nearest point on the oppo- 
site side ; there it hid itself cunningly, and 
again started straight across another bay 
for open water. . 

Here the beavers had their winter 
home; the rich, meaty smell of the ani- 
mals was everywhere. Their wood had 
probably “soured” under water, or else 
they had eaten it all up, and as they had 
already cut all the favorite wood near at 
hand they had gone far away for a fresh 
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supply. Tho there were several young- 
sters in the colony, judging by the tracks 
about the open water, the old beavers had 
gone out alone on their dangerous forag- 
ing. 

From the open water an inviting trail 
led up the brook, and I followed. it to 
where the beavers had been cutting a big 
yellow birch that morning. It was an 
astonishing piece of work, and the chips 
showed how easily their teeth cut even 
frozen hardwood. That this tree was in- 
tended for food is most improbable. 
Their teeth grow rapidly, and unless the 
cutting edges are kept worn down they 
soon grow troublesome. So the beaver 
comes out often in winter and tackles a 
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the lake there was deep water, and a dam 
was therefore unnecessary. The current 
was also swift enough to give a bit of 
open water all winter; and this is an ad- 
vantage which the beavers seem to ap- 
preciate. So they did not bother to build 
a dam, but made their lodge on the lake 
shore, with tunnels leading into it from 
under the ice. There was another tunnel 
also—I found it later, after an hour’s 
search-—which had been cunningly pre- 
pared when the house was built, before 
the ground froze. It led far away from 
the lodge and came out under a great 
fallen pine, so that the beavers could go 
safely inland and get a bite or two of 
fresh twigs to vary their winter diet. 














“HERE IS WHERE THE BUCK TURNED TO FIGHT.” 


Potograph by R. C. W. Lett. Copyright. 


big tree to keep his teeth in trim. Fur- 
ther up the brook one old beaver had 
made his way alone to a swamp, where 
he cut a cedar and ate a few of the green 


leaves. This for medicine, which nearly 
all beavers seem to need at times in 
winter. 

There was no dam built at this place, 
for just beyond where the stream entered 


Their house loomed up finely across 
the stream and I went over to investigate. 
An old wolf trail led up one side and a 
lynx trail on the other, showing where 
these prowlers had climbed the house and 
took a long, hungry sniff of the rich 
odors that poured up thru the beav- 
ers’ ventilator. A faint breath of vapor 
hung over it now, showing that the beav- 
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ers were at home, and I followed softly 
after the lynx. They heard me, or else 


my weight shook the lodge; there was a - 


faint stir, a sound of water; then the 
vapor faded away and the beavers were 
safe in their tunnels listening. 

From beaver I turned to minnows, for 
that bit of open water looked springy and 
fishy. There were plenty of trout in the 
other lakes, by my camp, but they would 
touch nothing but minnows, and minnows 
were more precious than rubies. To catch 
a trout was nothing. All you had to do 
was to place a long twig over the water- 
hole, tie a flag to your line and stick it 
in the end of the split twig, and then sit 
down by the fire and smoke your pipe till 
the flag was pulled into the hole. Where- 
upon you pulled out your trout—a big, 
fat, delicious trout that tasted as if he 
had been raised on milk and honey. But 
first you had to catch a minnow for bait, 
and that called for a fisherman. In the 
first place, it was next to impossible to 
find them. Then I had come unprepared 
for such fine work and had to make a 
hook out of a bent pin—which was good, 
in that it brought back one’s boyhood. 
Lying on thin, dangerous ice I crumbled 
some bread from my lunch into the open 
water to attract the minnows, if any were 
there; and for an hour, or until I was 
almost frozen, I used all my fine art with 
a pin, a bit of flesh, a thread and a moose- 
wood twig. After which I had one min- 
now, a good inch and a half long. I 
froze him hard, while I ate lunch and 
made a dipper of hot tea, and carried him 
home carefully in an outside pocket. 
Sport is a matter of sentiment; but real 
enjoyment comes from necessity. Never 
a big salmon, of all I have: taken, was 
ever so well angled for or gave so much 
solid satisfaction as that one small min- 
now. 

Turning from the lake I headed north- 
east thru magnificent hardwood ridges, 
to find the trail of the wolves I had heard 
howling. How still the world was! And 
how empty, how utterly lifeless and deso- 
late were these big woods that blossomed 
last summer and that would soon blossom 
again into myriad forms of life and 
beauty! . Nature seems dead, but she has 
only slipped on a mask. Tho nothing 
moves here, tho you may hurry along on 
snowshoes hour after hour, and see no 
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living thing, yet there is life all around 
you—keen, eager, abundant life, hidden 
cunningly from your prying eyes. You 
may travel all day and see nothing, or 
everything. A dozen foxes have crossed 
this ridge since sunrise. There was prob- 
ably a den in that rough ledge yonder, 
and the young still come back daily to 
sleep near the old place. They are mat- 
ing now, traveling two by two, and to 
untangle their trails is an endless puzzle. 
Last week a fox took Bob’s wolf bait 
on a perfect tracking snow, and after 
trailing him two long hours with his 
tangles and criss-crosses I had not the 
faintest idea of which way he was head- 
ing. There on that open snow under the 
big trees two foxes came down. [I stop 
to draw the trail just as they left it. So. 


TRAIL OF TWO FOXES, COMING FROM THi- 
RIGHT. 


Arrow points indicate direction of trail. © Opposite 
points show where one or both foxes returned, step- 
ping in their own tracks. Note that, when they finish 
their crisscross, they are heading for the same place 
as when they first appear. The sketch covers about 
two hundred yards of a trail that was miles long. 


A lynx crossed here, and I follow his 
round pugs down to the cedar swamp to 


find how he hunts rabbits. Mice and 
squirrels-_there’s one now! Meeko is 
up in a thick spruce, but runs down in- 
quisitively to see a man. He begins to 
scold as I stand perfectly quiet, and | 
begin to talk squirrel talk by drawing 
in my breath, with variations, between 
my lips and teeth. Presently Meeko 
rushes down the tree and over the snow. 
Another squirrel tumbles out from under 
a log. I talk more excitedly, and two 
more come chasing breakneck down the 
hill. Another rushes headlong from an- 
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other tree. There are five in sight, run- 
ning all about, closer and closer, until one 
climbs my leg and leaps off, scared, but 
chattering. Whereupon they all scatter 
and climb different trees and say kilch, 
kilch, and then take to chasing arid pun- 
ishing one poor wretch who, they think, 
raised all the row about nothing. 

There is life here, you see, and on the 
snow at your feet is the plain record, 
more interesting a thousand times than 
any book of natural history. You swing 
along silently mile after mile on the 
snowshoes; now over hardwood ridges 
that never before were crossed by a man’s 
trail, now creeping thru evergreen thick- 
ets and crossing wild beaver meadows 
and little unnamed lakes; and hardly a 
rod of ground but offers a trail to follow 
and a story to read. Here is good hunting. 
\s I come down a ridge in the late after- 
noon I get one terrible start—the only 
real scare that this big lonely wilderness 
offered. The woods were still, the snow 
unmarked, and I was looking intently far 
ahead for gray shadows—for there is 
certainly a deer yard on that densely 
wooded hill—when out from under my 
snowshoes burst a bomb, with a rush and 
roar and flurry of snow that scared me 
stiff while it blinded me. It was a grouse 
that had already swooped into the snow 
for the night—before the big owls begin 
to hunt—and I had put the long snow- 
shoes fairly over him before I noticed 
the hole he had made where he went in. 
There he is now, up in that spruce, close 
against the stem, looking back to see 
what scared him. The heavy revolver 
swings up in line with his head. He will 
be a rare bonne bouche, and the wilder- 
ness must feed its wanderers; but wait! 
Grouse are very scarce here, as they are 
at home this year. I have crossed but 
one trail all day. When you kill a bird 
he is dead, and makes no more trails and 
raises no more little ones. “Well, little 
friend, you have had a hard rub with 
disease and owls and foxes, and these big 
woods seem to need you. Besides, I have 
a minnow in my pocket, and the minnow 
will catch a trout. Good-by and good 
luck,” I call, and so we break even. But 
I was more scared than he was. 

In the valley below I found the trail 
of the wolf pack, six big, powerful brutes 
that kept well together till they struck the 
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foot of the hill, when they spread out to 
sweep the cover from end to end. I hur- 
ry now, for there is a story ahead that 
I wish had never been written. Ah, see 
that! Here are two deep holes in the 
snow where two deer rested in one of 
the paths of their winter yard, and here 
comes a wolf. He is hunting keenly; 
but tho he is near, his trail shows no sign 
of game. For deer give out very little 
scent when resting, and as the wolf rarely 
follows a cold trail he must run almost 
over them before he knows where they’ 
are. There they break away; they have 
sniffed the rank wolf smell, and as they 
jump he catches body scent and is after 
them in a terrific rush. Poor deer, it’s 
all over now; you have absolutely no 
chance. But what is this? A short run, 
and the wolf whirls from the trail and 
darts to a distant part of the yard. An- 
other and another join him, and the pack 
goes leaping along a deep trail left by a 
running buck and a single big wolf. It 
was undoubtedly the leader’s trail cry that 
I heard last night, and the pack breaking 
in with their terrifying answer. The 
buck is heading for the nearest lake ; but 
it is half a mile away and he will never 
reach it. I have followed a score of just 
such trails, and whether in deep snow, 
or on the open lake, with the best of run- 
ning, I have not found one where a deer 
could keep ahead of these fleet brutes 
more than a few moments. It is partly 
the wolf’s extra speed, partly the deer’s 
mental paralysis, | think, that makes the 
chase so short. 

Within a dozen great jumps the wolf 
caught his game, and the buck whirled 
to fight. See where the pack rolled in 
behind him, while the big wolf held him 
in front. And there! He must have 
leaped clear over the wolves as he broke 
away for the lake. 

The trail is a marvelously interesting 
one now. Some of the pack are racing 
along on either side of the deer, while one 
keeps close to his heels. There the buck 
is thrown fairly, probably by the wolf be- 
hind, but he jumps up and is away again. 
A few red drops show in the snow; but 
the deer is unhurt; the big wolf has not 
yet had his chance. Again the deer is 
thrown, and this time he stays down. 
There he lies, just as he fell. The big 
wolf saw his chance, and efore the deer 
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could spring to his feet his back was 
broken by one terrific snap. I examine 
the wound carefully and cut away the 
skin. Only two deep fang marks show, 
and the flesh here is not eaten or even 
crushed; yet the back falls apart like a 
broken hinge. The wolves eat a little 
from the hindquarters, and two of them 
drink at the throat. There is no other 
mark on the body save that broken back, 
with its mute testimony to the power of 
a wolf’s snap. There is no trace of fight- 
‘ing or quarreling in the pack as the big, 
satisfied brutes go roaming off thru the 
woods, like lazy dogs. 

There is real hunting ahead now, and 
I long for more daylight. You will be 
told that it is absolutely useless to try to 
hunt wolves in this wild, rough, densely 
wooded country, but that is a mistake. 
Only yesterday I found a deer killed in 
the early morning, and before noon I 
had trailed the pack to where they were 
resting under a ledge. I was scarcely ten 


yards away when the first massive gray 
head rose out of the bushes to sniff sus- 
piciously. 


But the light is already fad- 
ing, and there are long miles between us 
and camp. There is the snowshoe trail 
stretching away behind you, and it gives 
one a little feeling of comfort to know 
that he cannot get lost, tho he never saw 
these woods before. But the trail is long, 
and the lake is hardly more than a couple 
of miles to the west. No need to study 
your compass; there’s the sunset. So 
into the sunset you go, and behind the 
sunset is the splendor of the twilight, 
with one great star like a iamp hanging 
over it. 

It is dark and the stars are glittering 
like jewels when I reach the big lake. 
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As I swing along homeward under the 
shore a long howl rolls down from the 
hill. There is a moment of tense, startled 
stillness; then the rallying cry of the 
wolves goes shivering thru the woods. 
The pack was nearer than we thought. 
Perhaps they even saw me as I hurried 
over the last hill thru the shadows. 
“These big, powerful brutes never harm 
a man. No, they are terrible cowards 
where a man is,” you tell yourself con- 
fidently. But your stride lengthens; you 
are just a wee bit nervous; waita bit. So 
I sit down on a log and smoke a pipe and 
listen to the cry. There is no danger 
here; doh’t worry. But when you are out 
in the woods at night, and alone, there is 
something uncanny in the cry of a pack 
of wolves close at hand, and all the fool 
stories of wolf ferocity you ever heard 
come crowding back to say, “Now will 
vou believe it? Now will you believe?” 
No, not a bit. I finish the pipe and move 
homeward more leisurely thru the witch- 
ery of the wilderness night. 

A dull gleam among the trees greets 
me suddenly and Bob—dear, generous, 
kindly Bob, who worries about me, but 
never about himself—hears the click of 
my snowshoes and comes out from the 
fire where he is keeping supper warm, 
hungry as he is, to share it with me. 
“Welcome home, b’y; what luck?” he 
calls, and I know by his voice that he 
too has had a good day and has some- 
thing interesting to tell me. So we eat, 
and sit before the glowing birch logs, 
and share our experiences; while the 
night gathers close about the little com- 
moosie and the fire that makes the wilder- 
ness home. 


StamForp, Conn. 
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THE KAISER AND HIS HUNTING PARTY. 


Kaiser Wilhelm as a Hunter 


BY WOLF VON KOCKEL 


[The author of this article is a young man of rank who writes under a nom de plume. 
He has taken part in several of the hunts which he mentions and has seen all that he de- 


scribes.—Ebp1ror. ] 


HE third of November is a day that 
is annually greeted with joy thru- 


out Germany, for it is the day 
sacred to St. Hubert, patron of the for- 
ests, and, to celebrate it worthily, hunts 


are organized all over the country. The 
supreme head of the festivities is our 
Kaiser, who is considered the honorary 
master of the hounds of every hunt in 
the land. And he is quite worthy of this 
high honor, for he has always been pas- 
sionately fond of the chase and equestri- 
anism, it being related that when a mere 
child, and too young to mount a horse, 
one of his favorite amusements was ban- 
ister riding! He understands full well 
what a fine riding school is hunting, and 
has made it an army regulation that the 
Officers of cavalry regiments must always 
take part in the hunts of the region where 
they are stationed. Of course, this mili- 


tary contingent adds to the picturesque- 
ness of meets, so that civilians as well as 
soldiers always warmly approve of this 
wise imperial order. It has become cus- 
tomary, therefore, to organize a hunt in 
every garrison town on November 3d, 
and the hounds are set to fox or boar. 
But if there are no dogs to be had, the 
officers put up with a simple paper-chase, 
in which, as the Emperor has well said, 
they get all the exercise and practice of 
horseback riding without the killing of 
the poor little fox. 

The most important wild boar hun‘s 
take place in Hanover, where they are 
organized under the auspices of the mili- 
tary riding school, and in the neighbor- 
hood of Berlin, where it is the court 
piqueur, or picker, as this convenient 
French term is sometimes given in Eng- 
lish, I believe, who takes charge of mat- 
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ters. The Kaiser seldom misses one of 
these hunts, especially if he be at the cap- 
ital at the moment when they occur. Any 
officer is allowed to participate in the 
“Big Red Hunts” of Berlin, as they are 
popularly called, and civilians are also 
permitted, under certain conditions, to 
join the field. The master of the ho.nds 
is appointed by the Emperor, and at the 
present moment this important post is 
filled by Major Count Spee, adjutant in- 
spector of cavalry. The prescribed uni- 
form is a red coat and a black velvet cap, 
which must give place to a high hat on 
St. Hubert’s Day. The master is dis- 
tinguished by his velvet collar and a black 
and white bow on his arm. The Emperor 
sometimes bestows this bow on other im- 
portant personages, who then become 
aids of the master, and he himself is also 
decorated with one. The head piqueur, 
Herr Palm, and his two assistants have 
costumes with dark green facings and 
collars bordered with satin. This hunt 


used to take place at Griinewald, in the 
environs of Berlin, with thousands of the 
population of the capital as onlookers. 


But now it occurs some fifteen miles away 
on a tract of land used by the Dober:tz 
garrison. The date for the meet is given 
out a few days beforehand by the court 
piqueur so that the horses can be sent on 
by special train, and now the hunt comes 
off without there being a troublesome 
crowd attending it. 

The boar is let out of his box by some 
officers about ten minutes before the hunt 
begins, and is just disappearing in the 
woods when the horn of the imperial mo- 
torcar announces the arrival of the Em- 
peror. His Majesty and the princes 
mount, the piqueur sounds the “royal 
greeting,” and the master of the hounds 
comes forward to receive the imperial 
party. A moment later the dogs are let 
loose and scatter over the field, tke 
piqueur sounds the opening of the chase, 
while the Emperor, some hundred yards 
behind the pack, starts off at a gallop, 
with the master and some of his personal 
friends at his side, while the field follows, 
which on grand occasions, such as St. 
Hubert’s Day, sometimes numbers as 
many as three hundred. The sight of all 
these red coats is very impressive, and 
once seen is not soon forgotten. 

It is not easy to follow one of these 
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Doberitz hunts, for the Emperor sets a 
rapid pace, there is much underbrush 
often growing a yard high, there are 
rather ugly ravines with steep banks, and 
brooms and light pines abound in this 
Doberitz wood. The result is that the 
field is soon scattered. Suddenly, at a 
signal, the piqueurs shoot past the first 
riders and jump from their saddles, for 
the dogs have brought the boar to a 
standstill. The piqueurs drive them off 
and then, according to an old custom, it 
is the Emperor who gives the death 
stroke. In the meanwhile, the rest of the 
field has caught up and surrounds the 
imperial party. Most of them are now 
busy breaking twigs from the trees, as a 
supply for the Emperor, who, while the 
quarry is given to the dogs, presents each 
member of the field one of the twigs as a 
souvenir of the hunt. The Empress and 
the Crown Princess, with other ladies, 
all in carriages and not on horseback on 
the occasion of St. Hubert’s Day, have 
in the meanwhile come up for the kill, 
and the Emperor gives first to his con- 
sort one of the twigs, an oak branch. 
Then the other ladies receive a twig in 
turn, the ceremony closing with similar 
presentations to the gentlemen. During 
the distribution of the twigs, the Em- 
peror chats affably with everybody. 
While this has been going on the quarry 
has been cut up and the hounds have fin- 
ished their feast; and the master of the 
hounds and the piqueurs, who are sound- 
ing on their horns, are present at this 
closing scene. When the dogs have fin- 
ished, the horns are sounded once more, 
and then the hunt is ended. Now all the 
hunters remount, the ladies enter their 
carriages, and, while the latter drive 
home, the Emperor leads the male por- 
tion of the party to the Doberitz bar- 
racks, the streets leading there having 
been adorned with triumphal arches and 
wreaths of flowers. The officers’ club, on 
these occasions, looks like an old castle, 
with the imperial banners floating from 
its roof and decorated in the interior with 
pine branches. The Kaiser is the host at 
the dinner which follows, and is toasted 
by the officer who reached the boar first 
at the kill. Thus ends with feasting a 
grand day’s sport. 

These are about the only mounted 
hunts which the Kaiser still participates 
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in, but his activity as a sportsman with 
shotgun and rifle continues to be very 
great. Those who have seen him on a 
shooting party are very high in praise 
of his skill as a marksman and as an all- 
round Nimrod. Partly free from the 
cares of state and the tyranny of etiquet, 
his charming personality stands out in a 
most fascinating manner. He becomes a 
simple, everyday man, this monarch 
whose every need and wish is generally 
cared for by others, but who now looks 
out, himself, for even the smallest imag- 
inable of his wants. He is a hunter like 
all the rest of the party. For the nonce 
he ceases to be the Kaiser of Germany. 
The Kaiser’s favorite pastime in vena- 
torial sports is stalking, with the battue a 
good second, and in both species of shoot- 
ing, he is exceedingly clever. But it 
should be added that at no time and no- 
where does he entirely neglect the duties 
of government for any length of time. I 
have more than once noticed that staff 
officers bring him government telegrams 
and dispatches to all his shooting parties ; 
and, what is more, he reads them and 


answers them. He does not get so com- 
pletely away from State affairs as does 
President Roosevelt on his recreation 
hunts. In this respect these two rulers, 
who resemble one another in many re- 
spects, differ somewhat. 

I have just said that the Kaiser is a 


_good shots And no wonder, for he has 
practised with firearms from his very 
youngest days, until he is now perfectly 
at home with shotgun and rifle. He 
raises the weapon to his shoulder with 
his right hand alone and then fires, not 
at all using his left arm; yet he very rare- 
ly misses his aim. His gun, if of German 
make, is 6 or 11 millimeter caliber ; if of 
English or French make, it is caliber 20 
or 12, depending on the size of the game. 
The really remarkable aim of the Em- 
peror is due to his early training and his 
excellent eye, which at one glance meas- 
ures distances and picks out in an instant 
the best bird or animal in a battue party. 

The hunting season begins for the Em- 
peror in the spring with mountain cocks 
and roebucks. After the summer rest 
come, at first, pheasant and’ partridge 
parties, followed by the stalking of big 
game in Rominten and Hubertusstock. 
the large court hunts for wild boars, 
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closing with a pheasant shooting party at 
Potsdam, which generally occurs about 
Christmas time. Sandwiched in between 
these Imperial fixtures are invitations 
from the Emperor’s friends, who, not- 
withstanding the preference which he has 
for simplicity in all his hunting parties, 
do things on a grand scale. 

A word about the chief imperial pre- 
serves. Rominten, which I have just 
mentioned, is in Eastern Prussia, and has 
a scurfy heath over which browse a mul- 
titude of fallow deer. Here the Emperor 
shoots only with his nearest relatives. 
The small picturesque hunting-boxes, 
with a northern architectural stamp quite 
their own, reveal the fact that the Im- 
perial family resides here alone and with- 
out show. The grand royal stag, boar 
and deer hunts take place at Ko6nigs- 
Wusterhausen, near Berlin, in the forest 
of Colbitz-Letzlinger, in Springe and in 
the Fohre. The guarding and game- 
breeding in these preserves are under the 
care of court foresters at whose head 
stands today Baron von Heinitze-Weis- 
senrode. The whole preserve is fenced 
in and the duties of the foresters is to 
prevent poaching and to feed and care 
for the game in winter. 

At all the hunts attended by the Em- 
peror, the court hunting uniform is worn, 
a creation of his present Majesty in 1880. 
It consists of a gray-green coat with a 
dark green cloth collar and trousers of 
the same material. When thus attired, 
the Emperor always wears on his breast 
the order of St. Hubert of the White 
Stag, founded by Prince Frederic 
Charles and adopted by the Emperor. 
Attached to a green ribbon bearing the 
inscription in French, “Vive le Roy et 
ses Chasseurs,” is a delicately-wrought 
silver stag. The Emperor bestows this 
order on all first-class sportsmen, and it 
is even now whispered about that if 
President Roosevelt makes his rumored 
visit to Germany on his retirement from 
the White House, he is pretty sure to re- 
ceive this decoration from the hands of 
our Kaiser, and if one half of all that is 
reported here of the President’s prowess 
as a hunter of big game be true, he will 
richly deserve this honor. 

The Emperor spends about a week at 
Rominten cach vear and almost every 
moment during the visit is devoted to the 
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stalking of fallow deer. Followed by an 
attendant whose sole duty it is to hand 
him the cocked gun, the royal sportsman 
moves on from preserve to preserve, 
shooting over the whole region. Scat- 
tered thru the forest are huts and little 
sheds, which have been built where the 
game is thickest, whence their move- 
ments can be more easily watched, and 
whence they can be comfortably shot. 
But this does not mean that the Emperor 
shrinks from the task of stalking his 
game under the most trying circum- 
stances. When he hunts at Rominten., 
he really. “makes a day of it.” In proof 
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proud leader low. Then the royal party 
climbed quickly into the stalking wagon 
which was waiting hard -by, and 
was rapidly driven to a mead, where 
it was expected another fine stag 
would be found. Soon his cry. was 
heard, and just as the Emperor 
was beginning to stalk him, sudden- 
ly a doe, followed by a large stag, rushed 
by in front of him. Ouickly advancing a 
step or two, the Emperor brings gun to 
shoulder and fires, when the stag rolls 
over, hit squarely in the breast. Again 
the wagon is brought into play, and the 
hunters hasten to other sheds, but with- 
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THE GRUNEWALD CASTLE. 


of this, let me describe an ordinary day’s 
sport at this, his favorite shooting 
ground. 

On September 30th of last year, the 
Imperial motor-car came up at 4:30 in 
the morning, bringing the Emperor to a 
preserve where the forester had locatea, 
a few days before, a fine stag. His Ma- 
jesty had scarcely reached a platform 
near the haunt of the animal, when he 
perceived the stag about a hundred yards 
away in the midst of a herd of does, 
which began to. show signs of alarm. 
But before one of them had had time to 
move, the Imperial rifle had laid their 


out getting another shot, the now fright- 
ened game having sought cover. 

The Emperor then went home for 
breakfast, the quarry in the meantime 
having been brought to him for inspec- 
tion. But about 3:30 in the afternoon 
their Majesties and the Princess Victoria 
Louisa are back again at the lodge of the 
chief forester, where a few small deer 
and a stately stag are seen advancing 
some two hundred paces away. There- 
upon the Emperor seizes his gun and kills 
him at the first shot. Then, while the 
ladies drive to a lodge near the Dagutsch 
dell, the Emperor stalks in the same di- 
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rection, trying to get a shot at a stag 
which was to close the day’s sport; and 
his efforts are finally crowned with suc- 
cess. But still another stag, who was 
not on the program, also fell a few min- 
utes later before this Imperial dead shot. 
During the few days of this last season 
at Rominten the Emperor’s total was 
three stags of eighteen antlers, four of 
sixteen, seven of fourteen, four of twelve 
and two of ten, and also twenty deer 
and a fox. On this occasion the Emperor 
used his 8 millimeter rifle, loaded with 
a special kind of shot and powder, and 
provided with a Goerz “Certar” aiming 
telescope magnifying two and _ three- 
quarter times. 

The sojourn of their majesties at 
Hubertusstock from October 13th to the 
17th was past in a similar way. Here 
the Emperor killed one stag of sixteen 
antlers, thirteen of fourteen, five of 
twelve and one of ten, as well as twenty- 
one other stag and a buck. Prince Os- 
car, the fifth son of the Emperor, a lad of 
eighteen, who accompanied his father, 
killed six fine bucks, which speaks well 
for his sportsmanship. 

Very different from these calm shoot- 
ing parties are the strenuous hunts in 
Silesia and East Prussia, where the Em- 
peror accepts the invitations of some of 
his sporting friends. Apart from the 
visits to Duke Ernest Gunther, of Schles- 
wig Flolstein, at Altenburg or at Schaum- 
burg-Lippe, where the Emperor often 
goes for a hunt, he especially delights in 
the sport offered by his Silesian mag- 
nates, for their land is renowned for its 
enormous pheasant shooting parties, and 
the number of birds killed there annually 
bear testimony to the good care taken of 
the game in those regions. 

When the Emperor accepts an invita- 
lion of this kind, he generally arrives at 
the castle of his prospective host toward 
evening, and after the cordial reception 
a banquet is served. The Emperor is al- 
ways expansive at these feasts, and wine 
is not necessary to awaken his remark- 
able conversational powers. The invita- 
tions to these hunts are very limited and 
choice ; beyond the Emperor’s suite they 
embrace, as a rule, only the commanding 
general of the region and some of the 
more distinguished neighbors of the host. 
After the supper, the Emperor likes to 
play a little whist and skat, a popular 


German card game somewhat resembling 
whist. This is one of the rare occasions 
when the Emperor has any money about 
him, for nobody in his suite could very 
well put up his antes. Large sums are 
never staked at these games, for the Em- 
peror plays only about one-tenth of a 
cent per point. But on one of these occa- 
sions a gentleman lost twenty marks, or 
about five dollars, and when, at the end 
of the game, everybody settled up, he re- 
marked, of course in fun and forgetting 
who had been at the table opposed to 
him: “Why, I see I have fallen among 
robbers!” This happened at the country 
house of Judge von Dietze-Barby, near 
Magdeburg, where the Emperor espe- 
cially likes to go for hare shooting. The 
remark amused the Emperor so much 
that, when he went to the judge’s the fol- 
lowing year, he requested that this same 
gentleman be invited, and when the lat- 
ter appeared, the Emperor handed him a 
twenty-mark piece mounted with dia- 
monds, remarking: “Returned by the 
robber!” 

The next morning, after a hearty 
breakfast, all the guests are carried in 
landaus to the meeting place, and the 
shooting begins about ten o’clock. The 
piqueurs, who are already gathered there, 
greet the imperial family with a royal 
blast on hunting horns. Each sportsman 
then takes his place, the best, of course, 
being reserved for His Majesty, who has 
behind him three and sometimes four at- 
tendants, whose only duty it is to hand 
him loaded guns. But the Emperor is 
not selfish and does not try to have all 
the shooting for himself. Sometimes he 
even lets a whole beat go by without 
firing a shot, while he entertains the la- 
dies who are following the hunt. Ordi- 
narily, after a few beats, a dinner halt is 
sounded, and under a tent pitched for 
that purpose the sportsmen make a simple 
meal, which generally consists of soup, 
an entrée, a roast, and what are known 
as Berlin pancakes. When it is cold a 
glass of punch is offered. At the end of 
this repast the Emperor indulges in a 
smoke, using a small pipe, which he de- 
signed. The bowl, which is of meer- 
schaum and is decorated with a black 
cock made of silver, is fastened to a 
cherrywood stem, ending in a bone 
mouthpiece. After the smoke the party 
proceeds to the last battue, and then re- 
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turns home, where, after a short rest, the 
hunt supper is served, when the talk is 
all about the day’s sport. 

Now a few figures concerning the 
number of birds or animals killed on 
these imperial shooting parties. The to- 
tals prove the Emperor to be no ordinary 
hunter. Thus, on November 11th, 1897, 
when he was staying with Count Carl von 
Zichnowsky in Kuchelna, the shooting 
party lasted from noon till half-past 
three, the total of the game killed being 
4,244 pheasants, 46 hares, 6 rabbits and 
4 owls. Of these, 1,224 pheasants, 10 
hares and 2 owls belonged to the Em- 
peror, the rest being divided among thir- 
teen hunters. The Emperor used five 
central, double-barreled guns, caliber 20, 
loaded by four men. On November gth 
last, while the Emperor was in Gross- 
Strehlitz, at the Count of Tschirschky- 
Renard’s, the total, from 9:30 to 4 p. m., 
was one deer, 2,389 pheasants, 67 hares, 
291 rabbits and 6 woodcock, the Emper- 
or’s share being 1,058 pheasants, 2 hares, 
74 rabbits and 4 woodcock. The pheas- 
ants nearly always flying in bunches, it 
happened that His Majesty managed to 
make three, four and even five double 
shots in succession. Shooting over these 
same preserves in 1904, the Emperor’s 
bag was 520 pheasants, 11 hares and one 
rabbit. These figures show that the Ger- 
man Emperor can be ranked very high 
as a pheasant shot, for the rapid flight of 
these birds requires the greatest skill on 
the part of the sportsman. In fact, when 
a pheasant is brought down flying toward 
the gun, so that the bird falls at the gun- 
ner’s feet, it is called in Silesia “an im- 
perial shot.” 

Besides the shooting parties at the 
castles already named, the Emperor also 
visits the preserves of Counts Henckel 
von Donnermark and _ Tiele-Winkler, 
where important pheasant battues take 
place, the game killed here being sold at 
Berlin. The birds shot by the Emperor 
are marked with a crown, and so bring a 
bigger price in the market. 

For fox hunting and black-cock shoot- 
ing, the Emperor prefers the Duke of 
Fiursternberg’s at Donausechingen. His 
favorite deer hunting is done at Primke- 
nau, at the home of the Duke Ernest 
Giinther of Schleswig-Holstein, and in 
the preserves of Count Dohner-Schlobit- 
ten in East Prussia. The Emperor has 
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also done some fine deer hunting in Hun- 
gary, as the guest of Francis Joseph, as 
is shown by the results of the hunting 
season of September 16th to roth of last 
year, which took place over the region 
between the Drave and the Danube, when 
were brought to earth ore stag of! 22 
antlers, the antlers weighing 19 pounds; 
one stag of 20 antlers, 2 of 18, one of 16, 
2 of 14, 2 of 12, one of 10, and a fine 
buck. The Emperor also enjoys a rare 
sport on the estate of the Duke of Pless, 
who is a successful breeder of buffaloes, 
an animal that is now rapidly disappear- 
ing in Germany. He killed three of them 
at a hunt a few years ago. But perhaps 
the most unusual sporting feat of our en- 
ergetic Kaiser was his killing of a whale 
with a harpoon-gun, near Soaré, during 
one of his yachting expeditions in Nor- 
wegian waters. “That beats Roosevelt,” 
said a certain American diplomat when 
he heard of this rather remarkable per- 
formance. 

In 1902, the German Emperor cele- 
brated the thirtieth anniversary of his 
career as a sportsman, and the total of 
the game which he killed during that 
period proves his exceptional ability as a 
hunter and shooter. It appears that dur- 
ing these thirty years he has bagged 
47,443 pieces of game, of which 2,507 are 
small game, 1,596 bucks, 1,302 ordinary 
deer, 7 elks, 3 reindeer, 3 bears, 1 whale, 
etc. This is not a bad record and is sur- 
passed, I believe, by no other European 
ruler. 

The oldest hunting seat of the Prus- 
sian royal family is K6nigs-Wuster- 
hausen, briefly mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this article. But this interesting 
place, which still bears the stamp of the 
olden times, deserves a more detailed de- 
scription. The estate was acquired in the 
seventeenth century by the Elector Fred- 
eric William, but, as he seldom indulged 
in the chase, the spot played a very small 
role in the festivities of his reign. But 
such was not the case with King Frederic 
William I, who erected a castle there and 
made the place famous. He was a great 
hunter and this was his favorite hunting 
ground. Here he held his famous “to- 
bacco assemblies,” quiet evenings with a 
chosen few, where each guest was free, 
and, in fact, was expected, to express his 
views openly on anything and everything, 
regardless of the King’s presence. In 
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1863, William I rebuilt the castle, which 
had not been kept up by his predecessors 
and was going to ruin. He altered as lit- 
tle as possible the original architecture, 
preserving all the souvenirs of the early 
days. Asa rule, the present Kaiser goes 
there but once a year, and then only for a 
day. He is accompanied only by his 
boon companions, and keeps up the old 
tradition of the tobacco council, observ- 
ing all the customs of two centuries ago. 
The long white pipes are past around, 
filled with excellent tobacco, and lighted, 
as of yore, not with the modern match, 
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but with a folded piece of paper. The 
next morning occurs a deer and boar 
hunt, and the sport is always good, as the 
game has not been disturbed for a twelve- 
month. In 1904, the bag was about 300. 
Supper at the castle follows, and the 
same evening the Emperor is back in Ber- 
lin. This visit to this ancient hunting 
box closes the sporting season, and the 
annual exhibition of the antlers follows, 
the occasion being seized to display all 
the cynegetic trophies of the German Em- 
peror. 


Berirn, GERMANY. 


The Wright Brothers’ Flights 


BY OCTAVE CHANUTE 


AvuTHOR OF “ProcREss IN Fryinc MAcutnes,” Etc. 


ber the Signal Corps of the United 
States Army issued an advertise- 
ment inviting proposals for furnishing a 
“heavier than air flying machine” ac- 
cording to specifications attached. These 


[" will be remembered that last Decem- 


specifications have been criticised by both 
foreign and American technical journals 
as being amazingly severe, but the offi- 
cials answer, fairly enough, that they 
have only specified what some of the in- 
ventors, in private interviews, have 
stated that they could perform; that the 
Government must be protected from be- 
ing trifled with, and that the tests will be 
conducted with justice and liberality. 

Notwithstanding the strictness of the 
specifications no less than forty-one bids 
were received. Thirty-eight did not com- 
ply with the stipulations, and three were 
accepted; these being those of J. F. 
Scott, of Chicago (since withdrawn), of 
A. M. Herring, of New York, who bid 
$20,000, and of Wright Brothers, of 
Dayton, O., who proposed to deliver a 
flying machine in 200 days from the 
award (February 8th, 1908) for a sum 
of $25,000, a very moderate price for 
such a unique apparatus. 

It is now generally conceded that 
Wright Brothers have accomplished the 
extraordinary performances claimed by 
them in their letter to the Aerophile in 
1905 and to the Aero Club of America 
in 1906. That, beginning with a first 


flight with a motor-driven flying ma- 
chine, December 17th, 1903, spending the 
season of 1904 in learning how to fly in 
circular courses, they succeeded in 1905 
in perfecting modes of control with 
which they made at last continuous 
flights of eleven, twelve, fifteen, twenty, 
twenty-one and twenty-four miles, at 
speeds of about thirty-eight miles per 
hour, alighting in every case safely, 
ready to start again upon the replenish- 
ing of the fuel supply. 

These experiments had been privately 
conducted on secluded grounds eight 
miles from Dayton, upon understandings 
with adjoining farmers and the press not 
to notice them in any way, but the last 
flight attracted so much attention that 
many came out with cameras to the prac- 
tice grounds, and Wright Brothers, be- 
coming alarmed lest their secrets should 
be discovered, stopped experimenting at 
once, dismantled the machine, and have 
not flown since. It would have been per- 
haps preferable to have first made one 
public demonstration, provided the crowd 
was not allowed to approach close to the 
machine, for the secrets of its construc- 
tion are not easily discoverable when it 
is high in air, and then it would have 
been easy to organize a company to ex- 
ploit and defend it. 

Instead of that Wright Brothers stated 
publicly what they had accomplished, 
and these statements were received with 
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feneral incredulity by those who were 
hot aware of what had previously been 
done, or those who did not know the 
Wrights. They inaugurated negotiations 
for the sale of their inverition to various 
a fot wat purposes, askitig, 
t tritist be confessed, very high prices. 
Beitig somewhat opinionated as well as 
straightforward, they made two mis- 
takes: the first that the principal market 
for flying machines would be for war 
purposes (where cost is no object), in- 
stead of for sporting purposes, as more 
correctly judged by the French, and the 
second that contracts could beobtained for 
a secret machine contingent upon making 
a flight of thirty or forty miles within one 
hour. Two years were therefore spent 
in fruitless negotiations. Wright Broth- 
ets seer now to have changed their point 
of view, but meanwhile large numbers of 
French aviators have begun expetiment- 
ing, operating in public, and teaching 
each other, so that they have obtained 
promising results, altho not yet equal to 
the American performances. 

Under their contract with the United 
States Government Wright Brothers seem 


to have begun the preliminary tests of 
their machine in the beginning of May, 
but not to have been discovered by the 


press until the 8th. Instead of operat- 
ing near their shop at Dayton, as in 
1904 and 1905, they went to their former 
experimenting ground at Kill Devil 
Hills, south of Kitty Hawk, North 
Carolina. It is a forlorn spot on that 
long tongue of sand which stretches 
long the coast south of Norfolk, between 
the Atlantic and Albemarle and Pamlico 
sounds. It is about as desolate a region 
as exists near civilization, only inhabited 
by a few fishermen and the life saving 
crews of the Government. Its access is 
roundabout and tedious. This sandspit 
is two or three miles wide in the vicin- 
ity of the Kill Devil Hills. 

Here the Wrights established their 
camp, assembled their machine, and be- 
gan tuning it up. The reporters seem 
to have detected them from Manteo, a 
little town ten miles away on Roanoke 
Island, the seat of the first settlement by 
Sir Walter Raleigh in 1585, this being 
now doubly historic ground. There fol- 
lowed an amusing contest; the reporters, 
naturally eager for information, and the 
Wrights so strongly resisting all attempts 
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at description of their machine that the) 
stopped experimenting when the report- 
ers came atound. The latter have sai 
that new and possibly improved. methods 
of steeting havitig been introduced, these 
are beitig tested with extreme caution— 
that caution which hascontributedsomuch 
to the sticcess of the Wright brothers. 
On the 8th of May ten ascensions wer: 
reported, all of them perfect, the longest 
being one and a half miles. This dis- 
closed that the adjustment required a 
slight alteration. On the tIoth three 
flights were reported, one of them two 
miles at a speed of forty-six miles per 
hour. In landing the gasoline engine 
gathered in some sand, and as a few 
grains of this are sufficient to produce 
cutting, it had to be carefully removed 
before other ascents were attempted. On 
the 13th two very successful flights are 
reported, the longest being three miles, 
with the machine under perfect control. 

On the 14th three remarkable flights 
are reported as made by Orville Wright, 
in one of which he had another man on 
the machine. Then Wilbur Wright alone 
made a flight of eight miles, at a speed 
of about forty-five miles an hour, at the 
close of which the machine was wrecked 
behind a sand dune. The operator had 
only a few scratches, and he explained 
that he had made a mistake by grasping 
the wrong lever of the steering gear re- 
cently installed, this being the one which 
directed the course downward, while the 
other lever directed it upward ; a mistake 
very likely to occur with a nervous man 
operating a new arrangement. 

The machine was sent back to Dayton 
(nearly 800 miles) for rebuilding. This 
ought not to occupy more than two 
weeks, when the adjusting tests will be 
resumed, the scene of which has not been 
disclosed. The tests already made sub- 
stantiate the absolute truth of what the 
Wrights have hitherto claimed as to their 
past achievements, and hold out good 
hopes that if no disastrous accident in- 
tervenes the Wright brothers will be en- 
abled to fulfill all the Government re- 
quirements. They have until August 28th 
to make delivery, and thirty days after 
that for the tests, so that there seems to 
be sufficient time to rebuild the machine 
and to obtain thoro control over so novel 
and complicated an invention. 


Cutcaco, Inn. 
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Some Books of Travel 


THE advance of civilization presents 
some strange sights—mostly tragic—and 
suggests somé confusing reflections to 
the traveler visiting the ever-shifting 
camps of the pioneers on its selvedge. 
Destruction, often ruthless, of the old 
conditions goes hand in hand with the 
establishment of the new—destruction 
partly unavoidable, partly wilful to hasten 
the process. Disease, the rifle and alco- 
hol have been thru the ages efficient, if 
unofficial and officially dis- 
claimed, agents of the one 
simon - pure civilization, 
which, of couse, is ours. It 
is only in comparatively re- 
cent years that the mis- 
sionary has fully devel- 
oped his counteracting 
methods of adapation, re- 
conciliation and preserva- 
tion. Nor should it be 
forgotten that the evils of 
civilization which the 
pioneer brings along with 
its benefits are almost as 
disastrous to him as to 
their recipients, and that, 
moreover, he faces enemies 
more potent than any of 
these—many deadly  cli- 
mates. The thin line at 
the front is constantly 
changing, new faces tak- 
ing the place of those obscurely dead and 
buried, or sent home with shattered 
health. 

This tragedy of the advance posts is 
brought out in Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis’s The Congo and Coasts of Africa,’ 
and gives the book what value it has. 
Mr. Davis was sent out to investigate the 
much-disputed “atrocities” of the ad- 
ministration and exploitation of the 
Kongo Free State, but it is not likely that 
his book will be referred to much in fu- 
ture discussions of the subject. It cer- 











‘THe Conco anp THe Coasts or Arrica. By Rich- 
ard Harding Davis. Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 8vo. $1.50 net. 





tainly contains nothing that is new or 
authoritative. As a narrative of travel, 
pure and simple, however, it is readable, 
picturesque and, as said, suggestive. 

Mr. C. G. Schillings, the author and 
photographer of “Flashlights in the Jun- 
gle,” returns to his beloved hunting 
ground in Jn Wildest Africa? It must 
be said that the many photographs in this 
book are not nearly so good as those in 
its predecessor. His text, however, is 
readable, the keynote of the tragedy of 
civilization being struck 
here, too, time and again. 
Mr. Schillings sympathizes 
with the romantic, warlike 
Masai, who are disappear- 
ing, before the weapons of 
precision of the advancing 
white, but he is far more 
concerned with another vic- 
tim of civilization, the 
fauna of Africa. He 
makes a plea for its pres- 
ervation, and for that of 
the fauna of other conti- 
nents as well. 

Mr. Frederick Moore’s 
The Passing of Morocco’ 
is a newspaper corre- 
spondent’s record of first 


MR. DAVIS AND THE woop ‘Impressions. The book is 

BOY OF THE KONGO. of no more permanent im- 
In Davis’s “The Kongo and the 

Coasts of Africa.” 


portance than is Mr. Da- 
vis’s, but the chapters deal- 
ing with conditions in the country and the 
diplomatic complications resulting there- 
from suffice for the information of the 
general reader. Here the tragedy is not 
that of the substitution of civilization for 
barbarism or savagery, but of remodel- 
ing, probably with the rifle, a decadent 
civilization established with the sword. 
Even “pacific penetration” burns an enor- 
mous amount of gunpowder. 

It is curious to observe that in our 
zeal for our own civilization we rarely 

21" Winpest AFRICA. By C. G. Schillings. Illus- 
trated. Harper & Bros., large 8vo, $5.00 net. 


®THe Passtnc or Morocco. By Frederick Moore. 
Illustrated. Houghton, Miffin & Co., 12mo. $1.50 
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forget to regret the civilizations we are 
effacing, not in Morocco, to be sure, but 
certainly in the classic countries of the 
Mediterranean. The Anglo-Saxon con- 
siders Italy especially as his pleasance, as 
holy ground to be kept intact for his de- 
lectation. He would shackle active mod- 
ern Italy to the ruins of Roman 
antiquity, Sicily he would preserve as a 
treasure house of memories of Grecia 
Major, and Athens, tho for this he cares 
less, as a monument of the Hellenic 
spirit. Thus we have the paradoxical 
spectacle of London sacrificing her own 
landmarks on the altar of “progress,” 











KOREAN VILLAGE IDOLS. 


Guardians of the Road. In Underwood’s 
of Korea.” 


“The Call 


while her papers print indignant protests 
against the tragedy of a similar procedure 


at Rome. And have we not already be- 
gun to regret the disappearance of the 
Japan of cherry blossoms, cloisonné and 
Mmes. Chrysanthéme and Butterfly? 
Mr. T. R. Sullivan is steeped in the 
classic spirit in Lands of Summer 
“across the sea.” He loves Italy, Greece, 
and Sicily with the genuinely Anglo- 
Saxon love of their far distant past, yet 
succeeds at the same time in giving to 
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the narrative of his travels the note of 

the contemporaneous book of travel. 

The classical student may read him at’ 

home, with pleasure and some profit ; the 

tourist will find him of some service on 
the spot. 

Our Oriental pupils, having adopted, 
adapted, and, some think, strangely 
changed, what seemed serviceable to 
them of our civilization, having mastered 
to perfection both our art of saving and 
of destroying life, and treated with polite 
indifference, as of no practical impor- 
tance either way, the system of ethics 
upon which that civilization is still, if 
often somewhat remotely, based, have 
turned teachers in their turn, and begun 
to carry its benefits to a decidedly recal- 
citrant Korea. The Christian model they 
have chosen, some say, is that of Russia, 
but then the same charge has been 
brought against King Leopold in the 
Kongo region, against the English and 
the Germans in South Africa, against the 
Portuguese in Lourenco Marquez, the 
Dutch in Java, the Spaniards in the Phil- 
ippines, and, according to Boston, against 
ourselves in these same blessed isles. 
So who dare cast the first stone? It is 
so difficult to civilize people against their 
will without a certain measure of ener- 
getic firmness. Mr. Horace G. Under- 
wood, for twenty-three years a mission- 
ary, pleads in The Call of Korea’ for a 
liberal support of the missions in that 
country, whose salvation, he says, can be 
so easily achieved by modern missionary 
teaching. Victory lies within easy reach, 
but money is needed, and men. The book 
furnishes a condensed, but comprehen- 
sive, study of the country and its people. 

& 

The Breaking In of a Yachtsman’s Wife. By 
Mary Heaton Vorse. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

The writer of this little book has a 
sense of humor which is apparent in the 
first chapter and appears intermittently 
thruout the story. A maritime miscel- 
lany is connected by a thread of a love 
story, in which the scene changes from 
our Atlantic Coast to the Mediterranean. 
In Venice the nautical New Englanders 
find themselves nonplussed at the difficul- 
ties of propelling a gondola. Crabs in 





*Lanps or Summer. By T. R. Sullivan. Illus- 
trated. Houghton. Mifflin & Co., 12mo, $1.50 net. 


°Tux CALL oF Korza. By Horace G. "Underwood. 
Illustrated, F. H. Revell Co.. ramo, 75 cents net. 
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those climes are caught forward and not 
backward. Even after one has carefully 
learned this fact, the most one can do is 
to make a gondola travel laterally at 
about two knots an hour. The conversa- 
tions and repartee are clever, and the 
sketches by Reginald Birch add to the in- 
terest of the text. 3 


Camping and ror gee With Roosevelt. 
By John Burroughs. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 


Mr. Burroughs must have relaxed his 
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a veritable Boswell to President Roose- 
velt, and noted with great care the opin- 
ions and expressions of our Chief 
Executive. Even the President’s rem- 
iniscences of the Cuban War, when he 
was the leader of the Rough Riders, find 
a place in the volume. Of hunting there 
is little, partly because their field of op- 
erations was in Yellowstone Park, 
where there is a ban on the rifle, and 
partly because of the difficulty in escap- 
ing from their fellow men. John Bur- 


roughs’s admiration for the President is 
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THE PRESIDENT ON GLACIER POINT, YOSEMITE VALLEY. 


In Burroughs’s “Camping and Tramping with Roosevelt.” 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


From stereograph, copyright 1905, by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


usual vigilant observance of nature dur- 
ing the occurrence of the events de- 
scribed in this little book. He became 


most patent. In the latter part of the 
book a visit to Oyster Bay is described, 
and the President revealed as a sports- 
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KNEE-DEEP IN JUNE. 
In Breck’s “The Way of the Woods.” 


man at home. The book is well illus- 
trated, containing-some very character- 
istic photographs of the President. 


& 


The Way of the Woods. By Edward Breck. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 

In the list of necessary articles which 
Mr. Breck recommends for a camping 
outfit he omits to mention his own book. 
We suggest that the prospective camper 
would do well to slip a copy in his hip 
pocket and consult the volume at fre- 
quent intervals. It is an Encyclopedia 
Britannica of the woods. In addition to 
enumerating the required articles for an 
expedition, the author gives their ap- 
proximate cost and where they may be 
obtained, a feature lacking in many 
books of a similar character. The chap- 
ter on Woodcraft is the best section of 
the book. There is no royal road to the 
learning of this science, which is defined 
as “being at home in the wilderness.” 
One must sleep on the ground, walk 
oneself footsore, satisfy hunger with 
one’s own resources, and overcome the 
continuous and ever varying difficulties 


of the trail with one’s own ingenuity, 
before acquiring the honorary degree of 


woodsman. Our only criticism of the 

book is that the outfits are inclined to be 

elaborate. If the author would read the 
vacation experiences of some of our 
readers, he would see that it is quite 
possible to enjoy the woods even if not 
clothed in duxbak or khaki. 

& 

Favorite Fish and Fishing. By James A. 
Henshall. New York: Outing Publishing 
Co. Pp. 192. Illustrated. $1.25. 

In this new book Dr. Henshall has 
given not only information valuable to 
the angler, but also it is interesting read- 
ing. There are five chapters, as follows: 
The Black Bass, “the game fish of the 
people”; The Grayling, which the good 
Bishop of Milan, in a sermon to the 
fishes, called “the flower of fishes,” be- 
cause it is one of the most beautiful and 
sweetest of all the finny tribe ; The Trout, 
“the angler’s pride” ; The Tarpon, other- 
wise called “His Majesty the Silver 
King”; and Fish and Fishing in Florida. 
The book is illustrated by photographs. 
It will undoubtedly be interesting to 
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many enthusiastic sportsmen, but other- 
wise does not deserve special attention as 
a natural history book. 


& 

The Shameless Diary of an Explorer. By 
Robert Dunn. New York: Outing Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.50. 

In reading books of adventure and ex- 
ploration, in which the distance trav- 
eled daily and the climatic conditions 


an expedition makes a more readable nar- 
rative. At the close of the book we feel 
as if each member of the expedition 
were a personal friend. 


& 


Camp and Trail. By Stewart Edward White. 
New York: Outing Publishing Co. $1.25. 


Here is a book that you do not want 
to read unless you are planning to spend 


MT. McKINLEY, 20,300 FEET, FROM THE NORTHWEST, VALLEY .OF THE TATLATHNA 
RIVER, KUSKOKWIM WATERSHED, AUGUST 16, 1903. 
From Dunn’s “The Shameless Diary of an Explorer.” 


were carefully noted, we have often 
wondered about the unmentioned details. 
What the men thought of it all, if their 
shoes hurt them, if they were or were 
not congenial to each other, whether 
they got mad or indeed acted like ordi- 
nary human beings under more usual 
conditions. Robert Dunn in this diary 
gives us all these minute and very inter- 
esting details. In the opening of the 
book he speaks of Mount McKinley as 
the objective point, but adds that a 
dozen other lands could have served the 
purport of this diary quite as well. He is 
right, and has discovered something more 
famous explorers have overlooked, that a 
touch of human interest in the account of 


your vacation in the woods. If a man 
were to get no vacation at all, it would 
be positive cruelty to put this volume in 
his way. Unlike most guide books, it 
is written in narrative form, most inter- 
esting to read. If you have been in the 
woods the descriptions call you to re- 
turn with compelling force. If you 
never have been, then you begin to won- 
der why you have wasted your opportu- 
nities so long. There is nothing pedan- 
tic or patronizing about the advice. One 
might almost imagine it was an old 
Maine guide talking, while he sat on a 
log and puffed an inverted corncob pipe. 
The author has an aversion to new 
patent devices, preferring the old stand- 
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bys. The chapter laconically called 

“Grub” is one that should have careful 

consideration. The author is emphatic 

in his opinions, and we believe those 

that follow his advice will not come to 

grief. 

Sd 

British Highways and Byways From a 
Motor Car: Being a Record of a Five 
Thousand Mile Tour in England, Wales 
and Scotland. By Thomas D. Murphy. 
With illustrations and maps. Boston: L. 
C. Page & Co. Pp. 318. Bean 
A glance at the maps which accom- 

pany Mr. Murphy’s 

volume will show 

how large a propor- 

tion of Great Brit- 

ain was included in 

his five thousand 

mile’ tour. Except 

for the almost com- 

plete omission of 

the east coast of 

England, from 

Dover to Berwick- 

on - Tweed, Mr. 

Murphy _ succeeded 

in making himself 

remarkably well ac- 

quainted with ll 

that is most charac- 

teristic, both in 

British cities and 

in rural Britain; 

and, as far as 

could be done in the 

short space of three 

hundred pages, he 

imparts his knowl- 

edge and impressions 

clearly and _pleas- 

antly to his read- 

ers. There can, in- 

deed, be no more 

ideal way of visit- 

ing a fully settled 

and compact coun- 

try like Great Brit- 

ain than by motor 

car; and since this 

means of traveling 

has come _ into 

vogue. it has opened 

a wholly new field 

for guides and 

handbooks. Mr. 
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Murphy has not aimed solely at 
producing a guide book, and _ he 
has succeeded in giving us something 
more readable and more literary in 
character than the ordinary compen- 
diums. Yet future travelers by motor 
car, or even bicyclists, might do worse 
than follow the main outlines of his tour, 
and in so doing they would be greatly 
aided by his hints concerning the sights 
to be seen and the accommodation avail- 
able. Mr. Murphy’s experiences in and 


around London and again in some of the 


ON THE TRAIL. 
From White’s “Camp and Trail.” 
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more remote parts of the country, might 
save the intending tourist considerable 
annoyance and loss of time; and the 
author’s love of historic places and of 
beautiful scenery makes the book of con- 
siderable value as a vade mecum. The 
book is lightened up with photographic 
views, which give a fairly adequate con- 
ception of some of the most characteris- 
tic bits of British scenery. 


a 


Afield with the Seasons. 
ham. With illustrations. 1I2mo, pp. 174. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25. 


To those who love nature and out-of- 
doors, Buckham’s Afield 
with the Seasons will might- 
ily appeal. The reader is 
first and very appropriately 
taken thru the spring season, 
filled as it is with its glori- 
ous promise. He is made to 
feel the spring and to hear 
the first crow-note as its 
harbinger. The migrating 
geese, in V-shaped flocks, 
fly athwart the background 
and reveal themselves in 
description quite as vividly 
as they would in moving 
pictures. The joys of spring, 
its sports and pastimes, all 
appear, and by easy grada- 
tions merge into the good 
old summer time, with its 
singing birds, the flocks, the 
rippling brooks and all that 
is idealistic of the second 
season.’ The reader catches 
something of the joy of the 
birds and -their individual- 
ity, something of the wiz- 
ardry of fishing, something 
of the fascination of summer 
and its sounds; he hears the 
music of Nature, he sees 
with the author the delights 
that forever lurk- in an old 
lane, and he revels in the deep 
woods in July, where there 
is a sense of coolness and of companion- 
ship for those properly attuned to appre- 
ciate the things that have inspired the 
book. And then the summer fades into 
the autumn. Frost comes, with its ex- 
hilaration and its tang. It is harvest time 
and the promise of spring is realized. 
The gray November days are followed by 


By James Bick 
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winter chronicles, and the cycle is com- 
plete. The book is refreshing, and after 
reading it life seems fuller than it did be- 
fore. Those who know nothing about 
the revelations of animal life made by the 
snow have a great treat before them in 
the chapter on the woods in winter. The 
author has both seen and described, 
which is a rare combination. 


& 

The Bird Our Brother. By Olive Thorne 
Miller. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Pp. 297. $1.25." 

This new book,.by the well-known 
author of a long series of bird books, is 
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THE DEEP WOODS IN JULY. 
In Buckman’s “Afield with the Seasons.” 


a contribution to the study of the bird as 
he is in life, and is designed to throw a 
strong light upon his life and his ways. 
It is simply an earnest attempt to bring 
into compact form for the general reader 
information which the author has gath- 
ered during thirty years of close study of 


bird life. It ought to stimulate better 
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OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
Author of “The Bird Our Brother.” 


acquaintance with the lives of the birds. 
The chapters deal with the following 
topics: Individuality, Intelligence, Lan- 
guage, Altruism, Education, Affections, 


Courtship, Home, Amusements, Means 
of Defense and Attack, Odd Ways, 
Equipment, Usefulness to Us. . All of 
these are interesting reading, and, so far 
as observable facts are concerned, are 
quite reliable. The modern psychologist 
will undoubtedly question the author’s 
point of view in reading so much human 
life into bird life; but aside from this 
possible quibble about interpretation of 
actions, the book is certainly interesting 
reading, and forms a good climax to the 
series of books which this author has 
contributed. 
as 
The Case for the Goat. By “Home Coun- 
ties.” New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.,, 
1908. Pp. 157. $1.25: 

The very name of this animal is so 
linked with jokes and ridicule that the 
average reader of the book lists in the 
periodicals will probably take this new 
book to be a contribution by some bud- 
ding humorist. However, it is a very 
serious book in defense of that much- 
abused, domesticated mammal which 
even in classical literature is known as 
vacca pauperis, “the poor man’s cow,” 
suggesting the familiar associations with 


rubbish, tin cans and unsightly back 


yards. The age of the simple life of 


AN ENGLISH GOAT. 
From “The Case for the Goat.” 
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the goat seems to be passing into history, 
for there is now a British Goat Society 
composed of enthusiastic owners (in- 
cluding a duchess, several lords and 
ladies of the realm, some honorables, 
colonels and reverends), who recom- 
mend the best of hay, oats and bran as 
food for the goat quite superior to paper 
gleaned from billboards and empty tin 
cans. And this coming of the goat into 
high classes of society is due largely to 
the scientific discovery of the peculiar 
value of goat’s milk, especially for chil- 
dren. This is the animal’s great claim 
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their care, the case is clearly in favor of 
the goat as the proper family cow for 
both prince and pauper who live in 
suburbs and country. With regard to 
goat farming for the purpose of supply- 
ing milk in quantity to city dealers, the 
outlook at present is not hopeful, because 
a regular demand has not yet been de- 
veloped. 
ae 
Leaf and Tendril. By John Burroughs. 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.10. 
The latest addition to the long row of 


Bos- 
Pp. 282. 


In “Leaf and Tendcil.” 


for popular favor, and, considering the 
cconomic advantages as compared with 
cows in first cost of the animals and of 


volumes in the works of this famous 
essay-naturalist is largely a collection of 
papers which within the last few years 
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have attracted attention in American 
magazines. It is scarcely possible in lim- 
ited space to give the readers of this 
review a better idea of the contents of 
the book than by mentioning the titles 
of the leading chapters: The Art of See- 
ing Things, The Coming of Summer, A 
Breath of April, A Walk in the Felds, 
Gay Plumes and Dull, Straight Seeing 
and Straight Thinking, Human Traits in 
the Animals, Animal and Plant Intelli- 
gence, The Reasonable but Unreasoning 
Animals, The Grist of the Gods, The 
Divine Soil, An Outlook Upon Life, 
“All’s Right With the World.” To the 
naturalist the most interesting are those 
which deal with animal behavior, and 
Mr. Borroughs stands firmly for his well- 
known belief that we are not justified in 
reading human life into common actions 
of animals. One who reads this book 
and compares it with some of the au- 
thor’s earlier works is struck by the fact 
that the critical controversies in which 
the author has been engaged in recent 
years have resulted in making him a 
more scientific writer of nature essays. 
In fact, the author seems to have applied 
to his own writing much of the advice 
which, in the chapter on “Straight Seeing 
and Thinking,” he freely offers for the 
benefit of some of his contemporaries 
who are supposed to see things thru their 
imagination. And as a result of this ap- 
parently unconscious change in point of 
view and outlook to nature, Mr. Bur- 
roughs himself has become much more 
cautious in using his imagination and in- 
terpreting and narrating facts. It is to 
be hoped that other essay-naturalists will 
continue to improve in the same way un- 
til ultimately we may have attractive es- 
says and stories in line with the actual 
facts in nature. 


Wild Flower Garden Families. By Clarence 
M. Weed. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 
Wild Flower Garden Families is by 
Clarence M. Weed, and is _ intend- 
ed for the use of nature classes 
in schools. The botanical families 
are arranged in the order in which 
the flowers blossom, so that the pupil 
may begin at the beginning of the 
book with buttercups and anemones, and 
end the course with goldenrods and gen- 
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tians. The work is well conceived and 
executed, and there are questions for 
each chapter. We particularly like the 


instructions given in the introduction 
about collecting and preserving plants. 





PASTURE THISTLE. 
In Weed’s “Wild Flower Families.” 


There are nearly a hundred fairly good 
illustrations. We wish the author were 
not so afraid of using botanical names, 
at least the generic ones. 


& 


Big Game at Sea. By Charles Frederick 
Holder. New York: Outing Publishing 
Co. $2.00. 

The average person thinks of fishing 
as a lazy man’s sport, to be indulged in 
during the hot summer weather, while 
dreaming on a river bank. To read the 
present book is to be disillusioned. The 
opening chapter tells of trailing the sea- 
bat, a gigantic species of ray, weighing 
Over a ton and seventeen feet long. One 
of these powerful sea monsters towed the 
rowboat several miles and was harpooned 
many times before it was subjugated. 
The author finds great enjoyment in div- 
ing for eight hundred pound turtles, 
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while they are peacefully asleep on the 
bottom of the ocean. The amphibious 
loggerheads rush to the surface in their 
first astonishment at being seized. This 
gives the intrepid author a chance to 
catch his breath before the next long 
dive. Mr. Holder regrets that he can- 
not stay under water twenty minutes, so 
that he could wage a more active cam- 
paign. The rest of the book tells of 


devilfish fourteen feet across, of four 
hundred pound sea-bass and giant sun- 


papers which within the last few years 
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The Garden Book for Young People. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 

The Garden Book for Young Peo- 
ple is by Alice Lounsberry, and fol- 
lows the somewhat ancient method 
of giving instruction in __ story 
form, after the model of the Rollo 
Books. The children are taught how to 
make a garden, and are, of course, very 
enthusiastic about it. There are nearly 
fifty illustrations, including wild flowers, 
some of which surprise us, for we have 








“JOSEPH HAD TO GET DOWN ON HIS KNEES AND USE THE 
SICKLE.” 
In Lounsberry’s “The Garden Book for Young People.” 


never seen wild ginger, wake robins, 
windflowers growing so lonesome and 
with such long, naked stems. 


fish weighing almost a ton. The book 
will appeal to any one who has a spark of 
physical enthusiasm, 
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Literary Notes 


-The address of the New Talmud Pub- 
lishing Co. is now Boston instead of New 
York, as given in a recent note in this column. 

....The latest organ for the propagation of 
the new international language is The Esper- 
anto News, published semi-monthly at $1 a 
year at 10 Wall street, New York. 

....-Maud Cruttwell follows her convenient 
catalog of the “Paintings in the Florentine 
Galleries” with an equally convenient and still 
more needed Guide to the Paintings in the 
Churches and Minor Museums of Florence 
(Dutton, $1.25), giving brief descriptions and 
criticisms with quotations from Vasari. 

...-A useful handbook explaining the in- 
tricacies of modern advertising and the meth- 
ods to obtain the maximum results has been 
issued by the Bankers’ Publishing Co. The 
author-is T. D. MacGregor, who is manager oi 
the publicity department of the company, and 
has had a wide experience as an adver- 
tiser, agent and publisher. (Price, $1.00.) 

....The Chicago & Northwestern and the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Rail- 
rays have set other railroad companies a good 
xample by publishing a pamphlet on the 
Origin of the Place Names connected with the 
system. It gives in convenient form for rei- 
erence a great deal of historical information 
about the settlement of towns in our North- 
western States. 


....The Putnams will presently publish a 
new novel by Myrtle Reed (Mrs. J. S. McCul- 
lough). It bears the title Flower of the Dusk. 
The same publishers will have their imprint on 
a book by Prosser Hall Frye, of the University 
of Nebraska. Balzac, George Sand, Zola, 
Maupassant, Corneille, Anatole France, Sainte- 
Beuve are essay subjects in the Frye book. 
A Manual of American Literature, edited by 
Theodore Stanton, M. A., is a third forthcom- 
ing Putnam publication. 

....l olhausen’s Technological Dictionary, by 
Alexander Tolhausen, Ph. D., translator to the 
Great Seal Patent Office of Great Britain, first 
published in 1877, is now issued in a fifth edi- 
tion revised and brought down to date by Louis 
Tolhausen, former Consul-General of France 
to Great Britain. The chief aim of the author 
in his long labors and patient research was to 
unite in the smallest space, and at the most 
moderate price possible, the greatest number 
of technical terms used in English, German and 
French belonging to the subjects enumerated 
in a given classified list of industries and 
crafts. In this he succeeded admirably. Each 
volume contains over 75,000 such terms with 
their equivalents in three languages and in- 
cludes a valuable bibliography of the principal 
works consulted in its compilation, a classified 
list of the industries and crafts dealt with, and 
a large supplement containing all modern terms 
and expressions used in electricity, telegraphy 
and telephony. The value of such a work to 
all scientific institutions, trade schools, indus- 
trial laboratories and establishments cannot be 
too highly estimated, while it should find a 
prominent place on the reference shelves of 
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every library throughout the country. (The 


Macmillan Co.) 


Pebbles 


“Wuat will happen when women get the 
ballot ?” 

“That’s easily answered.” 

“Well?” . 

“They won’t want it.”—Loussville Courier. 
Journal. 


Ir does not pay to be too truthful. A re- 
porter was once discharged at this office for 
writing in his account of a wedding: “The 
groom wore the same suit that he wore at both 
of his other marriages, and the bride looked 
haggard in her white silk.” 


TuHeE mellow moonlight shone serene 
Upon the barracks gray, 

Where stretched in deep and soothing sleep 
The tired soldiers lay. 


A messenger rode up post-haste 
With news of fights and slaughters, 
An awful carnage met his gaze— 
The soldiers were in quarters. 
—The Peace Advocate. 


INTERVIEWING MOTHER EDDY. 


“AH, good morning, madam,” said the man 
who was taking the local census. “What is 
your husband’s name, please?” 

“E 


“Ah, yes! Eddie. That’s your pet name for 
him, I presume. What is his | last name?” 

“That’s it, Eddy. E-d-d-y. 

“And his first name,” canines the caller, 
beginning to write. 

“Edward; Some folks call him Eddie Eddy: 
some say double Eddy, just to joke him.” 

“What’s his occupation?” 

“He’s an editor.” 

“Ah! Um!” muttered the scribe, drawing a 
long breath. “Have you any family?” 

“Of course. A daughter, who is the oldest, 
and some boys.” 

“Daughter’s name, please?” 

“Edwina Eddy.” 

“Ah! remarkable coincidence. 
boys’ names?” 

“Well, there’s the oldest; his name’s Edwin 
Eddy. Then the next one’s named Edgar; 
rp follows Edmund, and the baby we just call 


What’s the 


“What’s his full name?” gasped the sur- 
prised one, feebly. 

“Edgecomb. After my family. I’m an Edge- 
combe. My brother boards with us, and his 
name’s Edgerton Edgecomb.” . 

“And your religion. Of course, you're ail 
Christian Scientists r 

“No, we’re not. We are New Thought peo- 
ple, and we figure that’s a long way ahead of 
Christian Science, tho people have their own 
opinions, of course.’ 

“Goodness!” exclaimed the man, slamming 
his book together and getting ready to run. 
“Where do you folks hail from?” 

“Edgartown, Massachusetts ! And I’d have 
vou know that my full name’s Edna Eddy.”— 
Judge 
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Waste ; Waste—Nothing but 


Waste 


THE gathering of the Governors at 
Washington, if it accomplishes nothing 
else, has given some astonishing statistics 
concerning the drift of American life. 
It certainly has become imperative for us 
to look ahead, and know where we are 
tending. That the American people have 
gone ahead faster than any other people 
in accumulating material wealth in the 
evolution of intellectual organizations 
and possibly in the exercise of moral 
power can be conceded; that we have 
been rushing to an early decadence and 
end we shall not as easily admit. Yet the 
facts are not to be dodged, nor can they 
be cried down with patriotic shouts. 
Listening to the leading speakers, includ- 
ing Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Hill, it is evi- 
dent that loot and graft have been among 
our least destructive sins; and that while 
waking up to the need of reform along 
the lines of political and social honesty, 
we still more need to comprehend the 
tremendous fact that our material wealth 
faces exhaustion. 

Coal was sold for the first time in the 
United States for fuel about 1830; we 


are now mining five tons annually to 
every person in the United States. THe 
INDEPENDENT was the first magazine to 
give public voice to Edward Orton’s es- 
timate, twenty years ago, that coal could 
not keep up with the demand beyond 
1950. Present estimates credit us with 
still possessing at least two millions of 
millions of unmined tons. Last year we 
mined four hundred and seventy millions. 
Using that as a divisor, it is easy to see 
that Mr. Orton’s estimate was not far 
from right. China has the bulk of all the 
coal that remains for the future, and it 
is now asserted that instead of supplying 
the world for one hundred years to come, 
China will be compelled to -use, on her 
own expanding enterprises, nearly, or 
quite, every ton that she can produce. 
At the Governors’ Conference Mr. Hill 
told us that we are close on the heels of 
Great Britain, whose manufacturing in- 
dustries have already felt the check from 
failing production. Charles P. Stein- 
mets, who is an expert authority, says 
that many of us will be alive when the 
supply of coal, both hard and soft, will 
be exhausted. As fuel it cannot be used 
but a few years more. As a substitute, 
wood is out of the question, and our wits 
must be at work to secure some 
substitute that will save us from freezing 
to death. He suggests that every creek 
and brook must be utilized to collect 
water power, and change it into elec- 
tricity for home use. Even then we shall 
have to hibernate our manufacturing in- 
dustries. Will we form a habit of going 
South every winter like the birds? It is 
not impossible that there will be a great 
movement of this sort, especially if aerial 
transit materializes. Its first application 
may be to move us to and fro with the 
seasons. 

Our forests were practically unbroken 
in 1830; they will barely last, at the pres- 
ent rate of consumption, until 1930. Our 
standing timber is now estimated at two 
million millions of feet; our annual cut 
at forty thousand millions. We are con- 
suming annually more than three time: 
as much timber as forest growing can 
replace. When the forests fail the lum- 
ber business, which is now our fourth 
greatest industry, will disappear. Min- 
ing will be far more expensive, and the 
price of coal and iron will go up. Every- 
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thing manufactured from mines and for- 
ests will increase in price, and every citi- 
zen must feel the pinch. Our French 
Ambassador, taking a lesson from 
France, warns us: “No forests, no water- 
ways. After devastating the fields, the 
rivers will be blocked with sand and 
detritus. Do you want navigable rivers, 
or do you prefer torrents?” Each year 
we are told that one million six hundred 
thousand horse-power runs over the 
dams, that might be rented, to yield 
thirty-two millions annually. The waste 
is in every direction. Stripping the hills 
of trees means floods in the spring and 
droughts in the summer. Our movement 
to control the forests and increase reser- 
vations has not come early enough, and 
it has not gone far enough. President 
Roosevelt is right that neither States nor 
nation can afford to allow the greed of 
speculators to ruin the Republic. 

Natural gas, with coal oil, was discov- 
ered and utilized about 1850. With con- 
servative use they should have lasted one 
thousand years. As matters are going 
they will not serve us beyond 1950. The 
iron age began about with the nineteenth 
century. The mining of iron doubled 
every seven years, and our present pro- 
duction is six hundred pounds per capita. 
Mr. Hill agrees with Mr. Carnegie that 
iron will not be available for common use 
an anything like present terms, after the 
middle of the century. What are we to 
do about it, for our whole social as well 
as industrial life will have to be read- 
justed to new conditions? 

Professor Shaler, of Harvard, was 
constantly giving us warnings: against 
soil waste. Mr. Hill repeats that warn- 
ing in most impressive terms. The aver- 
age yield of wheat has gone steadily 
down, and even Kansas does not report 
an average yield per acre beyond thirteen 
bushels. Soil waste is something that the 
average farmer seems to be unable to 
grasp. The Waterways Commissioner 
of the United States reports that not less 
than one billion tons of earth are annual- 
ly swept into the sea, and that 90 per 
cent. of this is our best soil for crops. 
Its bulk is one-fifth of a cubic mile. Ap- 
plied as a fertilizer, it would cover three 
hundred and forty thousand square miles 
to the depth of an inch. Its value is es- 
timated at more than one billion of dol- 
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lars. Its loss is a form of taxation that 
falls directly upon the farmer, and, as 
such, it is greater than his indirect taxa- 
tion thru tariff. We must understand, 
however, that soil means largely some- 
thing of our own making, and that we 
can not only preserve what has already 
laid over the earth, but can rapidly in- 
crease it. As matters are, this possible 
annual increase is at least one-half of it 
wasted by burning. Several of our 
States, from Oklahoma to Florida, are 
annually burned over, in the interest of 
range cattle. In this way the larger part 
of what Nature annually deposits is 
turned back into the sky, as smoke and 
gas. We have just discovered that the 
whole country is covered by Nature with 
legumes, which might be used for soil 
making, as they have the power to take 
nitrogen from air. Nitrogen is the most 
important element of plant life, or, in- 
deed, any other life. We ought never to 
exhaust the natural supply, and we ought 
to be able to conserve what Nature passes 
to us for immediate consumption. 

Our streams gave us fish enough, in 
1850, to supply one-third of all our re- 
quired food; now all that we get from 
the sea and from shrinking streams is 5 
per cent. of food supply. In the South- 
ern waters, the largest of all our sport- 
ing fish, the tarpons, are left to rot—bare- 
ly one-fourth of the annual catch being 
used. In 1850 buffalo covered hundreds 
of square miles. In half a century we 
succeeded in obliterating this enormous 
resource for food—-for fun. It is a sam- 
ple of the waste that has gone on in every 
direction ; while today, altho the laws are 
growing stringent, the destruction of 
beast and bird is astounding—mostly for 
sport and decoration. The effort of the 
Government to restock our streams par- 
allels the demand for their restoration to 
navigation. 

In 1850 we had public lands enough to 
offer a homestead to every honest seeker. 
Now Uncle Sam is not rich enough to 
give us an acre apiece. The nation owns 
but fifty millions of acres surveyed, and 
probably thirty-five millions of acres un- 
surveyed. Most of our great homestead 
was thrown away on speculators. Last 
year twenty-one millions of acres were 
disposed of. What remains will last pos- 
sibly five years longer. 
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Our waste of physical and moral 
power has been quite as reckless as that 
of material wealth. Our human frame 
comes to us from lower mammalian life. 
We have adopted habits that are pulling 
down the superb physical frame we in- 
herited and are creating a waste of slav- 
ery to intoxicants and narcotics. Our 
ratio of degenerates is enormously on the 
increase, while to nothing else can we 
attribute the presence of anarchy in the 
United States but the shameful lack of 
economic social habits. We have edu- 
cated a ruling class, but we have edu- 
cated our common people away from the 
land and from that sort of knowledge 
which enables them to honor work and 
achievement. Industrial education alone 
can save our working classes from de- 
generacy. For more reasons than one 
the American people should face this 
problem of waste; and, if for no other 
reason, we shall honor the administration 
of Mr. Roosevelt for the high pressure 
given to the development of natural re- 
sources on-economic lines. The salvation 
of the American people depends not on 
armies and navies, but on the stopping 
of WASTE and the just distribution of 
wealth. 

& 


The Session of Congress 


CoNnGRESS assembled in December, !ess 
than two months after the beginning of 


the panic. Revenues were falling; pub- 
lic expenditures had been rising, and a 
deficit for the fiscal year was in sight. 
Receipts continued to decline. In the 
face of a growing deficit, which now ex- 
ceeds $60,000,000, those who controlled 
legislation provided for the expenditure 
of $1,008,000,000 in the year beginning 
with July next, knowing that the Govern- 
ment’s revenue in that year would not ex- 
ceed $900,000,000 and might be $25,000,- 
000 less. The ("me for passing the billion 
mark in appropriations was not wisely 
chosen. Jt may not have occurred to 
the members of .the Republican majority 
who are responsible for this extravagance 
that in the political campaign they would 
be required to defend it before constitu- 
ents suffering by reason of the enforced 
economies of panic depression. To make 
these enormous appropriations was not 
good politics, nor was it justifiable in any 
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way. The increase was due largely to 
the grants in the interest of what may be 
called militarism. These, if pensions be 
included, amount to nearly $400,000,000. 
They would have been even greater if 
the President’s urgent appeals had been 
successful. Arguments for economy in 
public expenses have had no weight with 
him. But they do have weight with the 
people, and if his party shall suffer on ac- 
count of this Billion session, much of the 
responsibility must rest upon him. 

It was apparently the purpose of the 
leaders of the majority to avoid nearly all 
legislation except the appropriation bills, 
and this purpose was but slightly affected 
by the President’s numerous messages. 
Political expediency at last compelled 
compromise action upon the currency 
question. The new law is not a good one. 
It is patchwork. After all that was said 
and done in the House, the provisions of 
the Senate’s bill clearly survive in the en- 
acted compromise. Even the railroad 
bonds which Mr. Aldrich was constrained 
to drop in the Senate may be brought in 
under this law. There is discrimination 
against the use of commercial paper and 
in favor of those banks which may offer 
the bonds named in the Senate bill as se- 
curity for emergency issues. It is quite 
clear that banks offering such bonds 
(and empowered to apply directly and in- 
dividually to the Comptroller) would 
have a decided advantage over banks that 
might form the associations which are 
proposed. The arguments against the 
original Aldrich bill may be used with not 
less force against this law, which will 
tend to retard, rather than to facilitate, 
that currency reform which is to be de- 
sired. It is unfortunate, also, that the 
new Monetary Commission is composed 
exclusively of members of Congress. 

In the field of labor legislation there 
were added to the statutes an Employers’ 
Liability law (within the limits of the re- 
cent Supreme Court decision), a similar 
law relating to Government employees, 
and a Child Labor law for the District of 
Columbia. There should also have been 
some modification of injunction practice. 
Here organized labor asked too much 
and got nothing. Labor was also inter- 
ested in the complicated bill for amend- 
ing the Sherman Anti-Trust law, but 
would have gained little or nothing by 
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the enactment of it. In its effect upon 
industrial combinations, however, this bill 
was One involving great changes in pro- 
cedure and a grant of extraordinary 
power to an executive officer. Congress 
did well to lay it aside. If industrial 
combinations are to be controlled by Fed- 
eral licenses, the end should be sought in 
some other way. But the Sherman act 
ought to be amended. 

There was practically no railroad 
legislation whatever, and the House, un- 
der the leadership of Mr. Tawney, chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee, 
even attempted to nullify an important 
provision of the new Rate law by with- 
holding the money needed for an inspec- 
tion of railroad accounts. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s recommendations were ignored. 
Railroads are still forbidden to make 
pooling agreements, the Commission has 
not been empowered to pass upon future 
issues of securities, and there is no pro- 
vision for a physical valuation of railway 
property. Nor was the exaction of pen- 


alties under the commodity (or coal) 


clause of the Rate law suspended. With 
a national campaign at hand, the domi- 
nant party was unwilling to touch the 
railroad question on one side or the other, 
except, as we have said, in the matter of 
inspection, and its attempted action re- 
lating to that was distinctly opposed to 
effective official regulation. It was not 
inclined to offend those to whom it has 
been accustomed to look for campaign 
contributions, and it shrewdly prevented 
legislation for campaign fund publicity 
by attaching the Crumpacker amendment 
to the McCall bill. 

The postal savings bank bill was not 
past, but it was made a special order for 
the next session, and should not be re- 
garded as lost. Wood pulp was not put 
on the free list. With general tariff re- 
vision impending, the removal of the duty 
on one product could scarcely have been 
expected. But reduction of the duties on 
imports from the Philippines should not 
have been deferred. The ocean mail pay 
bill was a reasonable one, and the fail- 
ure of the House to concur with the Sen- 
ate in the passage of it is to be regretted. 
Recent disclosures of monopoly and land 
fraud in the Rocky Mountain coal trade 
should have caused a favorable consid- 
eration of the President’s recommenda- 


tion that provision be made for leasing 
the Government’s coal lands. 

On the credit side should be placed the 
prohibition of race-track betting in the 
District, the release of the Philippines 
from the bonds of our coastwise naviga- 
tion laws, and the ratification of thirty- 
seven treaties by the Senate. A majority 
of these were the fruit of the Hague 
Conference. 

The record of the session is not a good 
one, and it could easily have been im- 
proved. Such records have been made 
before by a dominant party, in ses- 
sions immediately preceding Presidential 
elections. Leaders shrink from taking 
action the political effect of which they 
cannot foresee, and at such times their 
power to measure this effect and to esti- 
mate rightly the drift of public opinion is 
impaired. Moreover, members are en- 
gaged in planning for renomination an 
re-election, and thus their attention is di- 
verted from their work at Washington. 
The halls of Congress become arenas for 
stump speaking, and careful legislation is 
displaced by political sparring. After ad- 
journment the discovery is sometimes 
made that a conscientious regard for the 
work of the session, with care in perfect- 
ing legislation, would have been more 
profitable both for the ruling party and 
for its elected representatives. 


a 


A National Fight for Prohibition 


THE Prohibition Party is small, but the 
prohibition cause is large. The ranks on 
each side are closing up. The brewers 
and distillers are at last thoroly awake, 
and will make the most desperate fight to 
stop the advance of the prohibition col- 
umns. 7 

On Tuesday of last week North Caro- 
lina by a majority of 40,000 voted prohi 
bition to take place with the new year. 
That follows a similar exclusion of alco- 
hol in Alabama and Oklahoma. The Na- 
tional Liquor Dealers’ Association made a 
strong fight against prohibition, not that 
they expected to win the fight, but they 
hoped that a small majority would en- 
courage a resubmission to the people and 
would help their cause in Virginia and 
other neighboring States. The majority 
is big enough to assure that North Caro- 
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lina will remain dry for a series of years. 
but it is not under the banner of the 
Liquor Dealers’ Association that the army 
of the saloons will fight prohibition, but 
under that of the National Model Li- 
cense League, an organization created for 
the purpose by the distillers, brewers and 
wholesale men. The secretary is editor 
of The Wine and Spirit Gazette, and we 
are told that his organization has eight 
hundred members and five hundred mil- 
lion dollars behind it. It proposes an 
active campaign. It will—for it must— 
speak for a good saloon, not more than 
one for five hundred people, one that will 
not sell to minors, nor have any immoral 
annexes, indeed such a saloon as one 
might take his wife to, but not his boys 
and girls. 

Against the Liquor Dealers’ Associa- 
tion—we mean the Model License League 
—is aligned the Anti-Saloon League. 


This is an organization closely allied to 
the churches, and quite unpolitical. It 
has no half a billion of wealth behind it. 
It goes on. Sunday to churches, Prot- 
estant or Catholic, for its support and 


money. It is an admirable example of a 
modest, tireless, moneyless organization 
that simply rests on the people. It has no 
faith in the genuineness of this belated 
reform of the saloon. It knows that the 
saloon waxed worse and worse, morally 
corrupt, and showed no power of self- 
reform and no desire to reform until fear 
awoke this desire. These manufactur- 
ers, brewers or distillers, own the sa- 
loons, and are responsible for all their 
present evil. They had never thought of 
giving the people clean saloons until 
they found their gains were being taken 
away. They are frightened—and well 
they may be—as they see one State after 
another banishing the traffic. 

It is now a fight between the saloon 
and the Church, just as it is a fight be- 
tween the race-track gamblers and the 
Church. The Church stands back of the 
moral sentiment of the country, and is 
sure to stand a unit behind the Anti-Sa- 
loon League. So stand the Presbyterians 
in their General Assembly, and so stand 
the Methodists in their General Confer- 
ence, and so stands every other Christian 
body with scarce an exception. If the 
issue is fairly presented the Church will 
win, 
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Baptist Union 


THE movement of union goes on fa- 
vorably and quite as fast as could be ex- 
pected, even if the hesitation and delay 
of the Congregational National Council 
has seemed to the United Brethren and 
the Methodist Protestants so much of a 
rebuff that they have turned to advances 
of the Methodists. But the present im- 
mediate interest is in the approach of the 
Baptists and the Free Baptists. 

The negotiations have been most skil- 
fully conducted. First in Eastern Can- 
ada the two bodies actually united. 
Then commissions of the two in the 
United States were appointed. The Free 
Baptists required their commission to ask 
of the Baptists: “at least some statement 
which may indicate a common principle 
which under our differences in belief 
and practice, so far as they still survive, 
may be tolerated in associational fellow- 
ship.” Under this broad instruction the 
committees met and came to an agree- 
ment. 


For their success certain conditions 
were very happy. The Baptists have had 
no national organization, only mission- 
ary boards and State conferences. Thus 
much was eliminated. The only differ- 
ences that have existed are two, as to 
Calvinism and close communion. As to 
the former the “Basis of Union” speaks 
freely, admitting that differences on that 
subject have ceased to have any impor- 
tance; as to the latter not one word is 
said—it is ignored. 

The story is told of the origin of the 
Baptist churches in this country, and, un- 
der the Whitefield revivals, the origin of 
the Free Baptist churches, which were 
purely Baptist, and “held less rigid Cal- 
vinistic views than were common.” They 
have grown to 87,000 members, with six 
colleges and two theological seminaries, 
and have active mission boards. Then it 
is agreed that “during this century and 
a quarter the Baptists have been greatly 
modified,” so that “the Baptists today have 
little, if any, more sense of restriction in 
their Calvinism” than the Free-will Bap- 
tists had in 1780. Such being the case 
why should they not unite? The three 
great Baptist societies last year resolved, 
“that the original cause and occasion of 
separation between our two bodies have 
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practically disappeared, and that in all 
the essentials of Christian doctrine, as 
well as of church administration and 
polity, we are essentially one.” 

That was significant. “Christian doc- 
trine” meant Calvinism; “Church admin- 
istration” meant close communion, the 
sleeping dog which it was not yet quite 
as safe to disturb as Calvinism. But 
when the two joint committees met they 
had it in mind, and they agreed on this 
very sensible statement : 

“Differences, if still existing, may be left, 
where the New Testament leaves them, to the 
teaching of the Scriptures under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit.” 

That could not have been better said, 
ond is a model for all future negotiations 
for Church union. It is a principle that 
may apply to other matters than close 


-communion, which has ceased to be in- 


sisted on by most Northern Baptists. 
And yet it was only twenty-six years ago 
that Prof. W. C. Wilkinson began a se- 
ries of articles in THE INDEPENDENT de- 
fending close communion as a sound 
Baptist doctrine; and Dr. Bright, editor 
of The Examiner, stoutly defended it in 
the leading Baptist journal. A quarter 
of a century shows a mighty parallax. 
The subject is carefully dropt out of 
sight. 

So the two bodies will almost insensi- 
bly flow together. The Free Baptists 
will, we doubt not, accept the plan, which 
involves nothing more than that’ they 
hereafter send their missionary money to 
the three Baptist societies, and that “all 
missionaries and ‘pastors of the united 
bodies shall be recognized as on the same 
footing.” The Free Baptists, which have 
a national conference, will approve it in 
the regular way; and three-fourths of 
the Baptist State conventions, “where 
there are Yearly Meetings, or Associa- 
tions of Free Baptists.” That is wise 
and politic. It rules out the Baptist State 
Conventions, where the Free Baptists are 
few, and where the close communion 
sentiment still survives, as it does as we 
leave the Northern tier of States. They 
have nothing to do with it; they are in- 
dependent; there is no national body in 
which they have a right to object. 

We rejoice in this almost certain 
union, just as we would have rejoiced if 
negotiations nearly a generation ago for 
union with the Congregationalists had 


succeeded. But this ought not to be th« 
last of Baptist union. How about the 
Disciples, who claim over a million mem- 
bers? Or how about the Southern Bap- 
tists; must that sectional division be for- 
ever kept up? And what real reason di 
vides all those denominations that hold 
the same faith and the same form of free 
popular government? 


x 7 


Smoke Consumption 


THE agitation against the smoke nui 
sance during the last few years has mack 
a great change in some of our large 
cities. The dark clouds that once hung 
over them, showering angular hail and 
sooty snow, have been dissipated and the 
inhabitants can breathe freely. The mar- 
ble statues in the parks do not so rapidly 
become antiques. The books in pub- 
lic libraries no longer betray their read- 
ers by the thumbprints on their margins. 
\t first the manufacturers said it could 
not be done, that where there was much 
business there must be some smoke. But 
a persistent course of fining changed 
their minds and they found it possible 
and even profitable to improve their fur- 
naces and methods of firing until only 
vanishing blue wreaths adorned the tall 
chimneys. 

Now that the external smoke nuisance 
is largely abated, it is time to consider 
whether similar. remedies cannot be used 
for clearing the atmosphere inside our 
houses and public buildings. There is no 
more excuse for a pipe’s smoking than 
a chimney’s smoking. Both are cases of 
incomplete combustion due to unskilful 
firing. The tobacco user should be re- 
quired, like the engineer, to pass a prac- 
tical examination to prove his ability to 
run a pipe without its smoking before he 
is allowed to practise in public. The 
legislation necessary to accomplish this 
reform would involve less inconvenience 
and interference with the freedom of the 
individual than’ that which at present 
aims to secure a partial segregation of 
smokers. There is no reason why a man 
who wants to enjoy a cigar, cigaret or 
pipe should be compelled to ride in an in- 
ferior railroad car or. stand on the plat- 
form of the trolley or be banished from 
the society of the ladies after dinner. 
Every man ought to have the right to 
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smoke whenever and wherever he likes, 
on condition, of course, that he consume 
his own smoke. 

The trouble with the smoker is that he 
is too altruistic. He insists on sharing 
his pleasure with everybody in the room, 
regardless of the fact that some of them 
may not like his brand of tobacco or any 
other. He has the manners of the Wild 
West cowboy, who makes everybody in 
sight take a drink with him. This aro- 
matic altrusion is not only disagreeable 
but wasteful. It would be easy to calculate, 
if one had the data, the time and the abil- 
ity, how many cigarets a day could be 
made from the unconsumed matter lost 
by the habitual cigar or pipe smoker. 
The means of accomplishing smokeless 
smoking may, as usual, be left to the in- 
ventors after the legislation making it 
obligatory has been past. Pipes could be 
made with a smoke trap as they are now 
with a nicotine trap. Cigars and cigarets 
could be soaked in nitrates or some other 
oxidizing substance to insure complete 
combustion.- In France and other coun- 
tries where tobacco is a government 
monopoly a special brand of nicotine-free 
tobacco is put on the market just as we 
have coffee without caffein. It would 
equally be easy to produce an odorless 
and smokeless tobacco. There is no rea- 
son why a man who wants to smoke 
himself should be obliged to smoke other 
people. 

s&s 
Sale of Immoral Books 


_THE bookseller’s shop is a wellspring 
of wisdom and wickedness. Out of it 
Hows all our learning. ut of it also 
Hows all our folly and half our vice. Is 
there salt to heal the waters? 

The American Booksellers’ Associa- 
tion meeting in New York last week 
recognized the evil aml in a measure the 
duty. They past the following resolu- 
tion: 

“Resolved, That, recognizing the responsi- 
bility of the booksellers in distributing the 
literature of the community, this association 
feels called upon at this time to use its in- 
fluence to discourage the publication and sale 
of books of pronounced immoral plot and 


tone.” 

We are afraid this does not mean 
much speedy reform. It is good, very 
vood, and talk is cheap and resolutions 


cost nothing. The difficulty is to make 
people to live up to their resolutions, for 
associations can resolve annually to turn 
over a new leaf, but, like all birthday 
resolutions, these are the froth of the mo- 
ment. Who is to enforce them? In an 
address before the association Dr. Hillis 
said : 

“IT don’t see why four women in England 
should distil passion and sell it like whisky. 
I’m a little bit inclined to think that all men 
who sell books of that kind ought to have the 
bottom of their feet basted right merrily.” 

But men will continue to sell passion 
and» whisky for the same reason that 
women write the one and distillers make 
the other, because people want them and 
are willing to pay good money for bad 
stuff. You can’t stop the sale of whisky 
till you make and execute a law forbid- 
ding its manufacture and sale; and you 
can’t prevent women from writing erotic 
books, nor men from selling them, until 
you provide an efficient system under 
which the sale of such books is forbid- 
den and punished; and that is no 
easy thing to achieve. It is harder than 
to stop the sale of whisky. 

Take newspapers. By far the larger 
number of newspapers are ethically de- 
cent. This is true of the entire rural 
press, and of by far the larger number 
of city papers. The strong papers, by 
which we mean the influential ones, are 
clean, on the whole, even if they are 
fouled with reports of the gambling at 
horse-races. But there are in the larger 
cities a certain number of dailies that are 
utterly conscienceless and _ sensational, 
and have a large circulation in the class 
of people that like such rot. Equally 
there are a few weeklies that cater to 
vice, prurient and nasty. They also have 
their patrons, and we suppose they pay 
because they are wanted. It is impos- 
sible to prevent the exclusion. from the 
mails or the stands of these journals that 
are not quite obscene. It is of little use 
to try legislation against them; we must 
appeal to the slower court of public opin- 
ion, taste and moral sense. 

It is so with books. Dr. Hillis has 
spoken well; the American Booksellers’ 
Association has spoken well. Such words 
help formulate public sentiment and have 
a certain slow and sure influence. It will 
come to be the rule by and by that 
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reputable booksellers will not offer plots 
of passion for sale, and fewer women will 
find it pays to write them. Perhaps as 
valuable an agency as any will be the 
elimination of such books from public 
libraries, and then the agreement of these 
libraries to let the public know what are 
the prohibited books, so that booksellers 
will take notice. Stop the sale of whisky 
and you do much for thrift and morals. 
Stop the sale of bad books and you do 
much to cleanse the character of our 
people. 
ad : 
Public and Corporate Slouch 


THERE are Americans who conduct 
themselves in a quiet and orderly way in 
public and in private. There are Amer- 
icans who are courteous and considerate 
in their relations with one another, who 
are respectful to the aged and attentive 
to the weak and the infirm. It is deeply 
to be deplored that these habits cannot 
be said to be distinguishing marks of 
American character. Unhappily, some 
millions of Americans, both male and 
female, do not possess them. Tens of 
thousands, both men and women, appar- 
ently despise them. Rudeness, vulgarity, 
indecency and general offensiveness in 
public seem to be regarded by whole 
classes of the population as achievements 
to be proud of, a kind of smartness, as 
bravado and insolence are to the dime- 
novel cowboy. 

It has often been pointed out by ob- 
servers of American manners that peo- 
ple that are respectful, polite and orderly 
in Europe become indifferent in Amer- 
ica, and let their children grow up to be 
young hoodlums; and the explanation 
usually given is that, having associated 
good behavior with despotic discipline in 
the Old World, they think of rudeness 
as an assertion of equality and a neces- 
sary part of liberty in the United States. 
This explanation has been overworked. 

In both the Old World and the New 
there are certain agencies that exert a 
disciplinary pressure in behalf of decent 
behavior. or, on the contrary, set an ex- 
ample of carelessness or worse, thereby 
encouraging rowdvism and a general dis- 
regard of the rights and feelings of 
fellow men. Chief among such agencies 


are public officials and public service cor- 
porations. Speaking in general terms, 
these agencies in Europe maintain a cer 
tain standard decency of behavior in pub- 
lic places. Without always enforcing a 
strictly militaristic discipline, they, on the 
whole, do for the average citizen a large 
part of what Mr. Kipling tells us the bar- 
racks and the drill ground do for the 
non-commissioned man. They may not 
always succeed in making him 

we keep ’s rifle an’ ’isself jus’ so,” 
but they do appreciably assist him 
toward 
“Gettin’ clear © dirtness, gettin’ done with 

mess. 
Speaking generally, in like manner, these 
agencies in America engender slouch, 
nastiness and incivility. 

It isn’t a nice thing to say, but it is 
true, that more than 60 per cent. of the 
State capitals, city and boro halls, 
courtrooms and other official buildings 
and apartments in the United States are 
vilely dirty and almost hopelessly dis- 
orderly. On the floor of the hall of the 
House of Representatives of one of the 
most famous State capitols in America 
there lie, or a very short time ago did 
lie, five tobacco-juice-cemented layers of 
carpeting, as some living-room walls are 
covered with successive layers of paper. 
The public parks of New York and other 
large cities are strewn with papers. 
luncheon boxes, banana skins and peanut 
shells; and street railway corporations, 
elevated railway and subway companies 
are permitted to run cars and trains that 
are like pigsties in looks and fully as un- 
sanitary in point of bacterial population. 
As a rule, their guards and conductors 
seem not to be expected to interfere with 
drunkards, obscene brawlers or fighting 
hoodlums unless they are damaging the 
company’s material property. 

We have been méved to these remarks 
by two incidents which give some ground 
for hope that the activity of public offi- 
cials and public service corporations as 
exemplars of slouch and teachers of dis 
order may presently be curtailed. Mr 
Hornaday has announced that hereafte: 
people who enjoy the Zoological Park 
will not be permitted to “mess it up” 
with their paper boxes and _ peanut 
shucks, or to abuse it worse than as man) 
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animals would if turned loose.. Judge 
Finelite has refused to set aside a verdict 
for three hundred dollars against the 
Interborough Company given to a wom- 
an who had been seriously hurt by a 
flying shoe thrown in a brawl in a car 
on the elevated road. The company 
asked to have this verdict set aside on 
the ground that it should be held to be 
the duty of every passenger to protect 
himself as against every other passenger. 
Justice Finelite declares that a common 
carrier may not allow passengers to in- 
dulge in riotous acts and behavior that 
result in the injury of other passengers. 
We trust that the higher courts will find 
that Justice Finelite’s ruling is not un- 
constitutional. 
& 


Hateful Good People 


Ir is not so difficult to be respectable, 
provided one has been trained to it, law- 
abiding, honest, and even abominably 
truthful, but it is exceedingly difficult to 
be really good, and almost impossible to 
win distinction at it. For the peculiarity 


of goodness is that it is a secret grace, 


offended by renown. And very many 
people with a reputation for it have only 
got malignant cases of hateful goodness. 
But they are always to be recognized by 
certain immoral peculiarities. The first 
thing that betrays the hatefully good per- 
son is that he never has an ethical use of 
words. He sustains a shotgun relation 
to the world in his vocabulary, refers to 
it as he would to a jungle monster. His 
speech is padded with brotherly terms, but 
he is an awful elder brother who would 
surely begrudge any prodigal younger 
brother his ring and fatted calf. Another 
peculiarity is that he takes his vices by 
proxy. He is intensely interested in the 
evil that other men do. He does not 
know it, but he is a righteous man hun- 
gering and thirsting after the world, the 
flesh and the devil. He keeps his own 
virtues in a death trance of preservation 
and has a duty-doing talent for alms giv- 
ing, but he always lacks the genius of 
mercy. This is one of the peculiar ear- 
inarks of all hatefully good people. Win 
thru to what they really think, and one 
discovers that they believe it is immoral 
to be merciful. They are doctrinaires of 
voodness, they understand only the for- 
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mal theology of it, mistake this for moral 
experience. At bottom they are spiritual 
savages who hope to hasten the coming 
of the millennium by wholesale punish- 
ments. They have a tribal jealousy of 
the wicked and of his disposition to flour- 
ish like the green bay tree. They are al- 
ways in a hurry for the year to come 
when they can cut down the unprofitable 
fig tree. And the more fig trees they de- 
stroy the better they feel by contrast. 

Not long ago a minister went before the 
governing board of his church, confessed 
to a grave offense and declared his re- 
pentance. His brethren not only de- 
prived him of his credentials, but they 
published their reasons for doing so at 
great length with many biblical flourishes 
in the daily papers of the victim’s native 
city. And even when the hatefully good 
are not so public-spirited in their pro- 
tective vengeance, privately they enter- 
tain a conscientious enmity toward all 
sinners and other God lonesome people. 
This accounts in a very great measure 
for the unlawful and unspiritual antagon- 
ism that exists between the world and the 
Church. There are too many people in 
the latter who are simply the pall-bearers 
of goodness. 

Now, thoughtful people have always 
been able to distinguish between a man 
and his reputation, even when he could 
not do it himself. The trouble is that it 
is the characteristic of this class to pre- 
serve a discreet silence concerning such 
distinctions, and so society has suffered 
too much from believing in the lambkin 
reputation of wolverine saints. But now 
the common people are beginning to 
make bludgeon distinctions between the 
truly good and the hatefully good people, 
and that is the reason why so much fur 
is flying these days and why some of the 
wounded are complaining that the world 
is full of sacrilege. So it is, but the prac- 
tice of so much hateful goodness is large- 
ly responsible for the provocations that 
have led to this state of profanity. 

The trouble with the hatefully good is 
that they cultivate their spiritual faculty 
too exclusively for their own salvation. 
And this is not the way to develop it. 
They do not know it, but they worship a 
caste Deity who promises to save them 
and damn the rest. Now, if some of us 
must be lost, why make a virtue of rub- 
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bing it in? The Pharisees made the same 
mistake, and the Pharisees are an anti- 
quated type of moral gentility. 

But the most noticeable peculiarity of 
hatefully good people is their clannish 
spirit. They can survive in their pres- 
ent state only upon quarantine regula- 
tions. They do not go into society among 
sinners except professionally, of course, 
first, because of the danger to their repu- 
tation—and nothing in the world is so 
dear to them as their reputations—and. 
second, because they cannot stand the 
strain. They dissolve, and become what 
they are, of the earth earthy, of the world 
most worldly. When all is said they rep- 
resent the moribund element in life. 
They are one of our secret causes of 
open disorders. What we need is mis- 
sionaries for them and we will get them, 
only they are not likely to come in a 
hymnal mood. 

Js 
It is a sad thing when 
one has been working for 
years on an important in- 
vestigation to have the fruit of it lost in 
a moment, but that is what happened to 
our correspondent, Mr. A. Lloyd, an 
English scholar residing in Tokyo, when 
a book he had sent to the press was late- 
ly destroyed by fire. It was a careful 
study of the development of Buddhism, 
defining the claims of the rival schools of 
Sakyamuni and Christ, a question of tre- 
mendous interest for the East. Buddha 
Sakyamuni was born about 550 B. C., 
and died about 480 B. C., and was thus 
the contemporary of the great Hebrew 
prophets. On his death Buddhism di- 
vided into two schools, called the Maha- 
yana and the Hinayana; and when in a 
great council the Mahayana teachers 
were defeated they went over into the 
northwest provinces and Bactria and 
were incorporated into the Persian and 
later Parthian kingdoms. Here they 
came under Greek and Parthian influ- 
ences and on the other side reached 
China. Mr. Lloyd believes that the 
teachings of the Jewish prophets affected 
Buddhism, and that a northern Buddh- 
ism developed from the agnosticism of 
Sakyamuni thru a period of many gods 
and Buddhas into a monotheism by 
means of the absorption into one eternal 
Buddha of all the other Buddhas. In the 


Buddhism and 
Christianity 
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so called Hodo period the term mandala 
was adopted to express the sum total of 
all that is divine in the universe, corre- 
sponding to the Greek term pleroma of 
Paul and the Gnostics. As there was a 
great religious revival in India and in 
Palestine in the sixth century B. C., so 
there was a similar revival in both lands 
in the first century; and just at the time 
when Jesus was born at Bethlehem the 
Buddhist writers tell us that the Buddha 
appeared again. Mr. Lloyd would have 
us believe that what was called the Eter- 
nal Sakyamuni corresponds to the Eter- 
nal Christ, and that the last purer form 
of the Mahayana Buddhism “received its 
developing impulse from the manifesta- 
tion of Christ to the Gentiles.” Thus 


would a sympathy of religions arise 
which would bring Buddhism to Christ. 
ed 


. Many may like to under- 

oe. 2 proven iow matters stand 
Church Union since the meeting of the 
General Conference of the Methodist 
Protestant Church, with the negotiations 
for union of that Church with the 
United Brethern and the Congregation- 
alists; and it may seem that, since th 
proposals have come for union with the 
Methodist Church, the former negoti:- 
tions are all off. This is by no means 

e case. The position, if we understand 
it, is this: It was expected by the confi- 
dent friends of the union that the Con- 
gregational National Council at Cleve- 
land last October would cordially ap- 
prove the Act of Union as agreed upon 
by the representatives of the three bodies. 
But several ministers of large city 
churches who had had no part in the 
negotiations opposed the union. The 
proposal was referred to a large com- 
mittee, in which the leading opponents 
were represented; and, for the sake of 
securing absolute unanimity, the large 
majority who favored union yielded and 
accepted delay and revision of the con- 
ditions of union. That greatly endan- 
gered union, and was, in our view, a 
most unwise act. Now the Methodist 
Protestants have met and have voted © 
against any revision. This will block 
the Congregational program. Now the 
Methodists ask union with the Methodist 
Protestants, but it is union of all the 
families of Methodism, and no plan or 








conditions or compromise are suggested. 
To accomplish this would take many 
years, for there is great difference be- 
tween Churches episcopally and non- 
episcopally governed. There will be no 
immediate action there, but there may be 
possibly union between the Methodist 
Protestants and the United Brethren 
without waiting for the Congregational- 
ists. If the latter really mean what they 
have said, they can express themselves in 
their Conferences; and when they come 
together in their National Council again 
two years from next October, they can, 
having had plenty of time to consider, 
then approve the Act of Union as it 
stands, with any declaratory statement 
they may think wise by way of inter- 
pretation, and can then present it to the 
other bodies for approval. We believe 
Congregationalists want the union. 
President W. Douglas Mackenzie, of 
Hartford Theological Seminary, is now 
the Chairman of the Councils Committee 
in charge of the movement. 


a 


It is a somewhat seri- 
ous question whether the 
Senate does not need a 
cloture rule, so that, when, as last Satur- 
day night, all but three of the Senators 
desired to come to a vote, they might be 
able to do so. Democrats and Repub- 
licans equally wished to have the bill 
past, but three men agreed to talk indefi- 
nitely to prevent it, and it was only by 
the misapprehension of one of the three, 
a blind man, and the quickness of Sen- 
ator Aldrich and the Vice-President, 
taking advantage of his blunder, that a 
vote was reached and Congress could ad- 
journ. That is really as much of a hold- 
up as when one brigand presents a pistol 
at a stageful of passengers. The ma- 
jority have the right to rule, and the 
Lower House found it necessary to make 
rules for that purpose. There should be 
freedom of debate, but no merely dila- 
tory measures allowed. Doubtless the 
three Senators were within the rule, 
which has a good purpose, to allow full 
discussion, but this was not discussion— 
it was bulldozing. It ought to be possi- 
ble to formulate a rule which will both 
allow full discussion and yet rule out 
such merely dilatory tactics, which 


The Hold-up 
of the Senate 
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threaten health as well as cood nature 
and legislation. 
Js 


Direct Election L%¢ following confes- 
of Senators sion of sin ought to be 
good for the shriven 
soul. Mr. Bryan had recommended the 
election of Senators by the direct vote of 
the people. There is no franker or abler 
paper in the South than The News and 
Courier, of Charleston, S. C., and it is 
interesting to read its objections to the 
plan. Like nearly everything in the poli- 
tics of the section it runs back to the- 
negro. It dares not trust the popular 
vote, but it can trust a legislature proper- 
ly gerrymandered. It admits a Republi- 
can vote of 15,000 in the State which 
might be increased to 30,000. It then 
imagines a man of high repute as candi- 
date for the Senatorship declaring that 
he is a State Democrat, but a national 
Republican (“there are such”), drawing 
off “thousands of Democrats who, but for 
the negro question, would be Repub- 
licans, because for business reasons they 
incline to Republican politics’; and it 
adds: 

“He would have 15,000 negroes voting solidly 
with him to start with and the votes would 
be counted because the election machinery 
would be in the hands of the Federal 
authorities.” 
counted”! The 


ee “would be 
éderal authorities” would secure an 


honest election under a Federal law. So 
we read: 

“Our banker or manufacturer candidate 

and his friends would want it. They would 
want their votes counted.” 
That is enlightening. Then we are 
told that the hill counties, all white, 
would vote solidly for such a candidate. 
He might be elected under the plan for 
the direct vote for Senators. That seems 
to us all right, that the people should 
rule; but it does not so seem to the 
writer. He tells us how the will of the 
people can be thwarted: 


“It is always possible, and in our judgment 
right and wise, to so gerrymander the districts 
that two-thirds of the negro voters shall be 
included in two districts without surrendering 
them to the Republican party.” 


This is the first shameless defense of 
a gerrymander that we have ever met. 
Our contemporary admits that the 
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une party system is “in some respects 
most disheartening,” that “it checks 
progress and _ chills independent 
thought” ; but so long as there is a heavy 
negro population there must be but one 
party, and anything that endangers it 
must be opposed, and the election of Sen- 
ators must be in the legislature, because 
the rich white counties can, by false 
counting or gerrymanding, hold control 
of the legislature for a longer period 
than they can of the qualified voters 
under an honest count. Such a confes- 
sion requires penance. 
ed 

We will forgive President 
Thomas of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege for her slap at im- 
provements in spelling implied in the card 
which she sends with her admirable 
article on “Women’s College and Uni- 
versity Education.” She begs to explain 
that she is “not responsible for the sim- 
plified spelling adopted by The Educa- 


Educational 
Sanity 


tional Review. She tells us that the pres- - 


ent generation of college women are bet- 
ter educated than college men, because 
they have more steadfastly maintained 
the four years’ course and abjured free 
electives, preferring a full group-system. 
She is down on professional studié 
ing the place of disciplinary study. 
says: 

“In many colleges everything that is de 
ble for a human being to learn to do cou 
toward the bachelor’s degree—ladder work iff 
the gymnasium (why not going up stairs?), 
swimming in the tank (why not one’s morning 
bath?), cataloging in the library (why not 
writing one’s letter home?). 
She denies utterly the truth of the theory 
involved in the free elective system too 
long in vogue, that all studies one could 
elect are equally good for purposes of 
mental training and discipline. She stout- 
ly objects to riddling the college cur- 
riculum for women with hygiene and 
sanitary drainage and domestic science 
and child study and all the rest of the so 
called practical studies. They are not 
disciplinary, and belong to the profes- 
sional schools or post graduate work. 

ed 

We published in our issue of May 14th 
an article showing the importance of pre- 
serving the scenic beauties of the Hetch- 
Hetchy Valley, the lower portions of the 


Tuolumne Canyon, in California, whic!) 
is threatened with being converted into a 
reservoir for the convenience of San 
Francisco. We regret that Secretar) 
Garfield has given his consent to this de 
struction. Neither he nor Mr. Pinchot 
has ever seen the valley, and we believe 
a protest will arise that will revoke the 
permission. Only absolute necessity 
would justify this profanation, and that 
necessity does not exist. 


ed 

Those who criticise the Japanese for 
their severe rule in Korea must admit 
that Japan is taking most active steps to 
give modern civilization to that back- 
ward land. There are about five hun- 
dred Korean students in Japan, and the 
superintendent employed by the Korean 
Government to watch over their studies 
is a Christian and aids in every way the 
Korean Christian Association. They 
have a Bible class of over 120 members. 
One can easily see what their influence 
will be in their own land. They will be 
the chief officials twenty years from now. 


ot 


It may indicate a change in interna- 
tional sympathy, or it may be due en- 
tirely to trade necessities, but the Prus- 

jan Minister of Public Instruction has 

irected that henceforth in the gymna- 
iums there shall be obligatory instruc- 


~~ tion in English for three years, instead of 
— while the instruction in French 


ll be optional instead of obligatory. 
In the German schools there is no half 
holiday on Saturday. 

& 


Perhaps the last thing we would. think 
of using concrete for is boats. And yet 
Italy has five barges of 120 tons or more 
of reinforced concrete, and is likely to 
try it on a larger and more important 
scale. These barges have been subjected 
to severe tests and have stood them well. 


st 


The star Epsilon Urse Majoris, says 
an astronomer, is approaching the earth 
at the rate of four and a half miles an 
hour. Then get out of the way, for when 
it strikes it will make a greater hole than 
that made by a meteor in Arizona that 
the scientists are so concerned about, 
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Bad State Insurance Regulation 


LESTER WILLIAM ZARTMAN, Ph. D., 
instructor in insurance and political econ- 
omy at Yale University, in the Yale 
Review has directed attention to some 
“Mistakes in State Insurance Regula- 
tions” which are well worth the most care- 
ful consideration. The idea that legislation 
alone is a panacea for all insurance ills 
is shown to be erroneous, at least at 
times, since, before 1905, the State of 
New York had seen fit to amend her law 
regulating insurance investments not less 
than twenty-one times, notwithstanding 
which it was found necessary to make an 
entirely new revision in the following 
year. During the last three years much 
attention has been paid to the prevailing 
system of American life insurance. 
There have been many _ indictments 
against the various insurance companies, 
but practically every such indictment has 
been an indictment against State super- 
vision. The trouble has been not that 
we have not had enough supervision, but 
rather .-hat we have had too much ill- 
considered supervision. As Mr. George 
E. Ide stated in his recent address before 
the students at Cornell, to which we re- 
ferred briefly last week, “The present 
tendency toward close and detailed regu- 
lation of the business of corporate life is 
unwise and unpractical.” Mr. Zartman, 
in his Review paper, instanced as one 
mistake the laws compelling investments 
to be made in certain localities. In Texas 
the Robertson bill is directly in point. 

The provisions of an Alabama law en- 
acted a few years ago virtually advised 
the citizens of that State to go ahead and 
cheat the insurance companies, to get 
policies by fraud if they cared to doso. If 
they were not caught, well and good; if 
caught, they would get their money back. 
Mr. Zartman might well call such a law 
a mistake. The limitation of the 
amount of new business which a com- 
pany can write comes under the same 
category. The idea back of such regula- 
tion is based on a fallacy, and is only to 
be compared with the law proposed by a 








Western legislator, who sought to repeal 
the law of demand and supply. 

The absurdity of regulating an insur- 
ance company in forty-six different ways 
is strikingly brought out by merely call- 
ing attention to the impossibility of forty- 
six different States seeking solutions of 
insurance problems in forty-six different 
ways of ever providing uniform laws— 
which ought to be if an ideal condition is 
ever to prevail. National supervision is 
advocated by instructor Zartman only 
upon condition that national supervision 
fully supplants the multiple State super- 
vision that is now so objectionable. It 
must be confest that he makes an exceed- 
ingly good case out of his argument for 
national supervision. He disposes of the 
objections urged by some that the insur- 
ance laws enacted by Congress for the 
District of Columbia are about the worst 
on record by admitting that these laws 
are bad, but he asserts that this does not 
of necessity mean much, since it takes 
time,energy and ability towork out a code 
of laws regulating so technical a busi- 
ness as that of insurance, and it is quite 
easy to see that while Congress might 
not be willing to give much thought to 
a code applying only to the District of 
Columbia, the situation would be entirely 
changed if the question involved the in- 
surance business of the whole country. 
Reformation of insurance abuses is to be 
looked for, according to Mr. Zartman, in 
laws securing publicity and _responsi- 
bility, such laws to be enforced by a 
national department of insurance. 


J 


A MAN was urged for two hours by a 
life insurance agent to take out a policy, 
but flatly refused. A few minutes later 
he dropped dead. It is not made clear 
whether he was talked to death, or 
whether death came as a punishment for 
his foolishness in not taking out a policy. 
—Rough Notes. 


“TWISTING” is now illegal in New 
York State under a legislative bill signed 
by the Governor. 
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A Billion Session and the Deficit 


ONLY seventeen years ago there was 
some protest against the liberal appro- 
priations of the first Billion Congress; 
now we have a Billion Session. Accord- 
ing to last week’s official reports, the ap- 
propriations of the present session for 
the coming fiscal year are $1,008,804,894, 
so that the second session may fall a 
little below the billion mark and still 
make a total of $2,000,000,000 for the 
two years of the Sixtieth Congress. 

This session’s great appropriations 
have been made in the face of a growing 
deficit for the current year and of a cer- 
tainty that next year’s deficit will be 
much larger. Expenditures of the cur- 
rent fiscal year (which will expire on 
June 30th) have exceeded receipts by 
more than $60,000,000, while there was 
a surplus last year of about an equal 
amount. This year’s deficit will probably 
be $65,000,000. What of next year? 
Members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House estimate the year’s 
revenue at from $850,000,000 to $900,- 
000,000. The estimate of the Secretary 
of the Treasury is $878,123,011. It is 
plain, therefore, that a deficit ranging 
from $125,000,000 to $150,000,000 may 
be expected following this year’s short- 
age of $65,000,000. Legislation involv- 
ing such great deficits is not creditable 
to the Republican majority. It must be 
a handicap for the party in the national 
campaign. Revenue has recently de- 
clined, it is true, on account of the panic, 
but less than half the difference between 
this year’s figures and those of last year 
is due to this; more than half is account- 
ed for by increase of expenditures. 

Both parties are committed to a re- 
vision of the tariff next year. Revision, 
whether undertaken by the Republicans 
or by the Democrats, will be affected by 
the influence of a huge deficit. We shall 
not point out now what the effect of this 
influence may be, except by saying that it 
will tend to prevent any additions to the 
free list. It is possible that the inevitable 
deficit is regarded with complacency by 
the advocates of very high duties, altho 











they will be reminded that in many in- 
stances customs revenue can be increased 
by a reduction of high rates. 
al 

....In answer to an inquiry from the 
Legislature, the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court has sent a written opinion that a 
tax on transfers of stock would be un- 
constitutional. 


....-Samuel H. Miller has been ap- 
pointed cashier of the Chase National 
Bank, of which A. Barton Hepburn is 
president and Albert H. Wiggin is vice- 
president. The capital of the Chase is 
$5,000,000, the surplus and undivided 
profits exceed $5,000,000, and the total 
resources are more than $110,500,000. 


....Checks for the regular semi- 
annual dividend of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, amounting to nearly 
$9,500,000, were mailed last week to 
59,415 shareholders, this number show- 
ing an increase of 14,000 since one year 
ago. There were 21,028 women share- 
holders, in June, 1907, and there are now 
27,767. 

....Speyer & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co.., 
Hallgarten & Co., and Ladenburg, Thal- 
mann & Co. offer at 94 for public sub- 
scription $13,750,000 of the prior lien 4} 
per cent. sinking fund redeemable gold 
bonds of the National Railways of Mex- 
ico, maturing in 1957. A controlling in- 
terest in the stock of this company is held 
by the Mexican Government. There !s 
every indication that the offering will be 
highly successful. 


.... Theodore H. Price, of New York. 
a prominent operator in cotton, was in- 
dicted last week in New York and Wash- 
ington, in company with Frederick A. 
Peckham, Moses Haas and Edwin S. 
Holmes, Jr. Mr. Price is charged with 
having conspired to defraud the Govern- 
ment and to bribe a public officer. These 
indictments relate to the investigation 
concerning a conspiracy to obtain, in 
1905, advance information as to the Gov 
ernment’s cotton reports from Holmes. 
who was then an assistant statistician of 
the Department of Agriculture. 
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CHARTERED 1864 


80 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
BRANCH: 425 FIFTH AV. 


COR. 38th STREET 


SAFE 
INVESTMENTS. 


We Offer 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE 3!2* 


due 1909 to 1948 


NEW YORK STATE 4° 


due 1058 


CITY OF PITTSBURGH 4%* 


due 1909 to 1938 


CITY OF WATERTOWN 4° 


due 1938 


CITY OF NEW BRITAIN 4° 


due 1938 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Cons 4’s, due 1948 


CHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN 


Extension 4°s, due 1926 


KOUNTZE BROS. 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 




















The Fifth Avenue 
Branch of the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, 475 Fifth Avenue, - 
near 41st Street. 
Travelers’ Letters of 
Credit issued or guar- 
anteed. Foreign Money 
and Express Cheques. 
Vault Boxes for cus- 
tomers’ use. 














SPECIAL OFFERING 


Pacific Light & 
Power Co. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


FIRST MORTGAGE 57 
GOLD BONDS 


Interest January and July 
Due July 1, 1942. 


A first mortgage on all the company’s 
property. Earnings largely in excess of all 
requirements. Guaranteed by Los Angeles 
Railway Co. 

CIRCULAR AND PRICE ON REQUEST. 


Refer to No. I-17. | 


N. W. HALSEY & CO. 


49 Wall Street, New York 
Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
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The Hotel Astor 


Announcement has just been made of a 
$4,000,000 extension to the Hotel Astor, 
which will doub.e the present size of the 
Astor and make it the largest hotel in New 
Yorx City. Ground will be broken for the 
extension this month, and the work will be 
complete in July, 1909. At present the hotel 
covers 200 feet by 162 feet. The addition 
will cover 200 feet by 150. To build the 
extension fourteen houses will be razed to 
the ground. The New Hotel Astor will 
contain over 1,000 bedchambers and 700 
baths. A great auditorium and concert hall 
will be a feature in the new wing. This 
will be so arranged as to make it possible 
on special evenings to connect it with the 
Orangerie of the present hotel, and convert 
the whole space into a great garden capable 
of accommodating thousands. The roof of 
the extension will join that of the hotel 
proper, and the present roof garden, already 
the largest hotel roof garden in the world, 
under the new conditions will be twice its 
present size. It will have a promenade of 
more than a thousand feet, overlooking 
Times Square, already one of the world’s 
great show places. Interior decoration in 
complete harmony with that which has 
proved so effective will characterize the en- 
larged Hotel Astor. The location of the 
Astor, as to the street car traffic, outgoing 
and incoming railroad trains, is perhaps the 
most central of any hotel in the City of 
New York. It is in the very heart of the 
theater district, and this in combination with 
its most luxurious outfitting, makes it the 
rendezvous of New York society during the 
matinee, dinner and after theater hours. 
The old building was erected for Mr. Wil- 
liam C. Muschenheim, the well-known hotel 
man, by William Waldorf Astor, and the 
same thing will be true of the contemplated 
addition. Clinton & Russell, the architects, 
and John Downey, builder of the original 
Astor, will exercise similar offices for the 






building enlargement’ now decided upon. 
The structure is a model of the most recent 
development of fireproof construction, and 
the safety of guests has been made the key- 
note of the Hotel Astor, before which all 
else has given way. No expense has been 
spared in the furnishing of guest rooms, 
and bathrooms connect with most of the 
chambers. Guides are on duty at the Hotel 
Astor for the purpose of showing the vari- 
ous portions of the hotel to visitors. Such a 
personally conducted tour of the hotel, with 
its eight stories and great roof garden, is in 
the nature of a liberal education. To many 
persons the kitchen, with its army of chefs, 
and the others whose business it is to pre- 
pare the food served in the various dining- 
rooms, will be most appealing. Here, as 
elsewhere in the Astor, the most up-to-date 
system prevails. Dishes, silverware, napery, 
private dining tables, everything used in 
connection with dining, are fitted and pre- 
pared for the most fastidious, and the means 
used amply justify the end secured. The 
Astor has a special department devoted to 
banquets. Prior to 1889, at the record 
dinner covers were laid for about 250. At 
the Centennial of Washington’s Inaugura- 
tion there was a dinner given at the Metro- 
politan Opera House at which 800 covers 
were provided. This was at the time the 
largest dinner ever given. Since the dinner 
in question, however, there have been a 
number of dinners at the Hotel Astor 
where those present far exceeded the num- 
ber of those who attended the Washington 
Centennial Dinner. As many as 1,000 covers 
have been laid at the Astor, and the manage- 
ment is now arranging for a dinner for 
2,000 persons. Many historic dinners have 
already been eaten at the Astor. Among 
these have been the Peace Dinner, the Japan- 
ese Dinner, not to mention others. The 
Astor is a considerable world in itself, and 
the life that passes and repasses in the hotel 
foyers and its corridors is quite as varied 
as and often far more brilliant than anv of 
our modern stage productions. 
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CAPITAL > - “ 
SURPLUS - - ° 
DEPOSITS, MAY 14, 1908 - 


GILBERT G. THORNE 


Vice-President 


WILLIAM O. JONES 


Ass’t Cashier 





THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 


ORGANIZED 1866 


JOSEPH T. MOORE W. ROCKHILL POTTS GFORGE FRED’K VIETOR 

STUYVESANT FISH AUGUST BELMONT CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 

GEORGE S. HART RICHARD DELAFIELD ISAAC GUGGENHEIM 

CHARLES SCRIBNER FRANCIS R. APPLETON JOHN E. BORNE 

EDWARD C. HOYT JOHN JACOB ASTOR LEWIS CASS LEDYARD 
GILBERT G. THORNE JOHN C. McKEON 


OF NEW YORK 








« - - - - - $3,000,000.00 
: - - - - - 9,340,276.15 
° ° : - - - 104,322,304.78 


RICHARD DELAFIELD 
President 
JOHN C. VAN CLEAF 
Vice-President 
JOHN C. McKEON 


Vice-President 


MAURICE H. EWER 
Cashier 
FRED’K O. FOXCROFT 
Ass’t Cashier 
WILLIAM A. MAIN 


Ass’t Cashier 


DIRECTORS 











BANK OF THE CITY OF 


YORK OFFERS TO DEPOS- 
ITORS EVERY FACILITY 
WHICH THEIR BALANCES, 
BUSINESS AND RESPONSI- 


BILITY WARRANT. 






THE FOURTH NATIONAL 





Merchants 
National Bank 
New York 


NEW Capital, Surplus and 
Stockholders’ Liability $5,650,000 
Total Resources - ~- 30,000,000 








FOUNDED 


1803 





Government, State and City Depositary 
Foreign Exchange Letters of Credit Cable Transfers 





ROBERT M. GALLAWAY, President 
ELBERT A. BRINCKERHOFF, Vice-Pres. 
ZOHETH S. FREEMAN, Vice-Pres. 
JOSEPH BYRNE, Cashier 
ALBERT S. COX, Assistant Cashier 
0. E. PAYNTER, Assistant Cashier 
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New York County 
National Bank 


INCORPORATED 1855, 


Eighth Avenue, Cor. 14th St. 
NEW YORK 


FRANCIS L. LELAND, President. 
tae nS mA TIETJEN, aioe 
JAMES C. BROWER, Cashie’ 


Capital - - - 
Surplus - - - 


DIRECTORS. 
WM. CARPENDER, FRANCIS L. LELAND 
CHRISTIAN F. TIETJEN, JESSE I. STRAUS, 
PEDRO R. de FLOREZ, JAMES C. BROWER. 


Safe Deposit Vaults, Boxes $5.00 and upward per year. 
BUSINESS & PERSONAL ACCOUNTS INVITED. 











T= FIRST NATIONAL BANK} 


Jersey City, N. J., May 14, 1908. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.... $3,563,675 13 
Due from banks and 
bankers 4,282,190 86 


1,019,070 50 
550,000 00 
828,139 82 





$10,243,076 31 
LIABILITIES. 
$400,000 00 
1,224,957 26 
392,000 oc 
8,226,119 05 


Capital 
Surplus .... 
Circulation . 
Deposits 





$10,243,076 31 
OFFICERS. 


EDWARD F. C. YOUNG, President. 
GEO. T. SMITH, Vice President. 
E. I. EDWARDS, Cashier. 














REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business May 14th, 1908: 


Other bonds to secure U. S. deposits 
Bonds, securities, etc. 
Banking house 
Due from National 
ag ents 


Fractional paper currency, nickels, and cents 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 


pecie 
Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer.. 
Due from 8S. Treasurer other than 5% 
redemption fund 


SAAGSEEEES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 


paid 
National banknotes outstanding . 
State banknotes outstanding 
Bonds borrowed 
Reserved for taxes 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 
Dividends unpaid eo 
Individual deposits subject to es od 
Demand certificates of Coo 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding — 
United States deposits 


Total 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, WM. H. PORTER. President of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

WM. H. PORTER, President. 
» and sworn to before me this 224 day of May, 


EDW’D P. BROWN, Notary. 
Correct—Attest: 
FREDERIC W. Srevey. 


W. EMLEN ROOSEVEL 
AUGUSTUS D. SOILLIARD, 


ORGANIZED 1859 


THE 
NASSAU NATIONAL BANK 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
26 Court Street 


} Directors. 





Surplus 
$942,157.71 


Capital 
$750,000.00 
FFICERS. 


THOMAS T. BARR, President. 

ROBT. B. WOODWARD, Vice-President. 
EDGAR McDONALD, 2d Vice-President. 
DANIEL V. B. HEGEMAN, Cashier. 

G. FOSTER SMITH, Ass’t Cashier. 
JOHN W. SEAMAN, Ass’t Cashier. 


Atlantic National Bank 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 





$337,500.00 
2,313,155.76 


Capital and Surplus - - 
Deposits - 2 4.8 


P. METCALF, FRANK W. PEABODY, 
President. Cashier. 


U. S. Depositary 
Prompt Remittance for Collections — Write Us 


EDW. 





YORK 


close of 


S88 SS8sR282 L238 


SS = 

ao 
$3 3/3 
$3 sis 


31,379 17 


re-named 
; is true 


pident. 
of May, 


lotary. 


ectors. 


plus 
157.71 


ank 
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Due from banks and U. S. Treasu 
Cash 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
U. S. DEPOSITORY 


REPORT OF THE CONDITION 
At Close of business, February 14, 1908 


Real estate, banking house and oll butiding 





Circulation 37,650 00 
Deposits 9,183,816 45 


$11,307,516 02 


E, H. BAILEY, President. 
> * SAUNDERS, epeeenenttont. 
A. 


E 
W. A. MILLER, Cashier. 
F. NIENHAUSER, Assistant Cone. 
0. M. NELSON, Assistant Cashier. 


SERBSTORS. 
P. UPHAM, Chairma 
f° HILL, Great ‘Northern Railway Company. 
ELLIOTT, 


President Northern Pacific Railway Co. 
& SHEPARD, Capitalist. 
EL THOMPSON, apitalist. 
E. N SAUNDE 
View President. (Pres. Northwestern Fuel Co.) 


LOUIS W. HILL, 

President Great Northern Railway Company. 
y = SHEPARD, Capitalist. 

CUTLER, Noyes Bros. & Cutler, Wholesale Druggists. 

CHAS. Ww. West Publishing Company. 
E. H. BAILEY, President. 
THEO. A HULZE, 

Foot, Schulze & Co., Wholesale Boots and Shoes. 


CHAS. W. GORD 

Gordon On guson, ered Furs, Hats, etc. 
T. L.. SCHURMEIER, “Capitalist 
W. A. MILLER, Cashier. 


The Security National 
Bank of Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., May 14, 1908. 


RESOURCES. 
+ $9,445,990.07 
2,257-03 
102,541.21 
348,000.00 
2,000.00 
229,078.13 
30,153.50 
5+153,870.93 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts 

Bonds, stocks, securities 

U. S. bonds to secure circulation 
U. S. bonds to secure U. S. deposits 
Other bonds to secure U. S. deposits....... 
Due from U. S. Treasurer 

Cash and due from banks 


$15,313,890.87 


Capital $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits 1,171,825.87 
Reserved for unearned discount 50,000.00 
Circulation 345,400.00 
Deposits 12,646,665.00 
Bond account 100,000.00 


$15,313,890.87 
OFFICERS: 
F. A. CHAMBERLAIN, President. 
PERRY HARRISON, E. F. MEARKLE, V.-Pres. 
J. S. POMEROY, Cashier. 
FRED. SPAFFORD, Ass’t Cashier. 
GEORGE LAWTHER, Ass’t Cashier. 
STANLEY H. BEZOIER, Ass’t Cashier. 





First. 
National 
Bank 


OF BOSTON 
Capital, Surplus : and Profits 


$5,000,000 


Thoroughly equipped to handle all kinds 

business. 

Interest allowed on Trust and Inactive 
Accounts. 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, with 
every modern convenience, open from 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Boxes from $10 
per annum upwards. 

Special Rooms for Ladies and Spacious 
Rooms for Trustees. 

Storage Vaults for Silver and Trunks. 








National Bank of 


Commerce 
IN ST. LOUIS. 


Capital, 
Surplus, - $18,000,000 
Profits, 


Deposits, = $60,000,000 


BUSINESS SOLICITED AND LIBERAL 
TREATMENT PROMISED 
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OF CHICAGO, ILL., May 14, 1908. 


RESOURCES. 
Time loans 
Demand loans 
Overdrafts 
Real estate .... 
U. S. bonds at par. 
Other bonds 
Stock Commercial National 
Deposit Co. (bank building) 
Due from U. S. Treasurer........ 
Exchanges for ee House.... 


Due from banks. . 
Cash 


$22,103,502.40 
6,475,121.42 
541.95 
28,566.10 
1,675,000.00 
4,138,282.79 


1,441,100.00 
138,750.00 
807,657.86 
4,275,418.17 
9,047,701.31 


$50,221,642.00 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in. 
Surplus fund .......... 
Undivided profits 

National bank notes outstanding. . 
Bond account ...............++. 


5 
41,226,065.85 
$50,221,642.00 


Geo. E. Roberts, Pres. 


G. B. Smith, Asst. Cash 
Tos. T. Talbert, Vice-P. 


H. C. Vernon, Asst. Cash. 

R. Van Vechten, 2 V.-P. H. E. Smith, Asst. Cash. 

nw Vernon, 3d V.-P. W. T. Bruckner, Asst. Cash. 
. R. Losch, Cashier. E. N. Johnson, Auditor. 


The State Bank 


376-378 GRAND STREET : NEW YORK 
SOUND, CONSERVATIVE, ACCOMMODATING 


Capital, - 7 - - 
Earned Surplus and Undi- 

vided Profits, . - 
Deposits, - - - 


$1,000,000 


898,717 
15,042,572 


0. L. RICHARD, President. 


I. VOORHIS, Ca 
JOukx RNEISEL. Asst. Cash. 





WEST SIDE BANK 


ORGANIZED 1869 
485-487 Eighth Avenue, near 34th Street, 
NEW YORK 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, oe 2% 


CHRISTIAN F. TIETJEN, President. 
FRANCIS L. LELAND, Vice-President. 
CHARLES ROHE, Second Vice-President. 

‘ BERTINE, Third Vice-President. 


FRED’K L. WILLIAMS, "Assistant Cashier. 

DIRECTORS. 
Thomas Stokes, 
Charles Rohe 


$900,000 


Theo. M. Bertine, 
John P. Windolph, 
Hobart J. Park, 

Augustus Tietjen. 


Christian F. Tietjen, 
Fred’k K. Keller, 
Joseph Stern George Karsch, 
Francis L. teland, A. W. Miller, 
W. Edgar Pruden, 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAUIS. INSPECTION INVITED. 





FRANHLIN NATIONAL BANK 
PHILADELPHIA 
May 14th, 1908. 
Loans and discounts 


Due from banks 
Cash and reserve 


$20,754,612 61 
3,701,354 42 
6,849,300 21 
1,456,119 03 


$32 561,386 17 


Capital 
Surplus and 
Cireulation 


$32 561,386 17 
OFFICERS. 
. MeALLISTER, Pres. 
HARRIS, JR., Vice-Pres, 
. SHRIGLEY,. Asst. Cash. 
. PASSWORE, Cashier. 
THACKARA, Asst. Cash. 


WRIGHT, Mer. For. Ex. Dept. 





BANK OF THE 
METROPOLIS 


31 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


Capital, Surplus and 
Undivided Profits - - - $2,893,901 
Deposits - - - = = = = = = 12,089,590 


The Accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individuals are 
Solicited. 


Attention is called to our Superior Safe Deposit Vaults. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS. 
CORCELLUS H. HACKETT, President. 
GEORGE MecNEIR, Vice-President 
K. C. EVANS, Cashier. 

E. &. LAFFRY, Aaaiatant Cashier, 








The Middlesex Banking Company 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Chartered 1872 
EXAMINED BY STATE COMMISSIONER 


Assets, over $6,000,000 
Capital Stock, $338,400 
Surplus, $236,500 


5 per cent. Debentures and First Mortgages upon Real Estate; nearly $40,000,000 sold during over thirty 
years’ business without loss or delay to investors. Send for tnformation. 








Chartered Bank of India, Australia and Ghina 


CAPITAL (Paid Up), £1,200,000 


RESERVE FUND, £1,475,000 


RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £1,200,000 


Head Office, London, England 


Branches Throughout the Orient 
Also Representing the Bank of Africa, Ltd, 


New York Agency, 88 Wall Street 
G, BRUCE-WEBSTER, Agt. 
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THE JEFFERSON 
BANK 


CANAL AND FORSYTH STREETS 


CAPITAL, 
SURPLUS - - 


$500,000 
$500,000 


OFFICERS 


HERMAN BROESEL 
MAX RADT 

WM. H. DEVLIN 
WM. J. HAUSER 


DIRECTORS 


6. J. Silberman. 
Samuel Fleck, Jr. 
Elkan Holzman. 
K. Mandell. 
Max Radt. 

Wm. H. Erhart. 


Geo. F. Vietor. 
Rudolph Erbsloh. 
Herman Broesel. 
Sam’l Strasbourger. 
Maurice Brill. 








THE PEOPLES 
STATE BANK 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


$3,000,000.00 
$29,000,000.00 


Capital and Surplus 
Assets Over . 


Interest paid on Savings Deposits and 
Trust Funds, 


BANKING BY MAIL 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET I. 


OFFICERS 
[O. H. RUSSEL President 
. O'BRIEN, Vice-President and Chairman of Board 
R ice-President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Cashier 
Cashier Savings Department 
Manager Credit Department 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Auditor 








Established 1852 


THE NASSAU BANK 


(Original Clearing House Member) 


Corner Nassau and Beekman Sts. 


NEW YORK 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 














PACIFIC BANK 


470 BROADWAY 


A Conservative Depository 
for 57 Years 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$1,250,000.00 














CHARTERED 1819 
THE BANK FOR SAVINGS 
In the CITY OF NEW YORK, No. 280 Fourth Avenue. 
Assets, $96,709,082.54 Surplus at Par, $6,359,693.45 


OFFICERS, 

WALTER TRIMBLE, President. 
VREDERIC W. STEVENS, First Vice-President. 
; d Vice-President. 

Third Vice-President. 
" ” SHERMAN, Secretary. 
G. FREDERICK STEIL, Deputy Comptroller. 
EDMUND W. RYAN, Assistant Secretary. 
JOHN HARPER, Accountant. 
RICHARD W. MOTT, Assistant Accountant. 
JAMES B. GALLAGHER, Assistant Accountant. 
JAMES KNOW 


John E. Parsons, 
John Crosby Brown, 
William A. Hoe, 
William L. Andrews. obert Bacon, 
Frederic W. Stevens, Herbert L. Griggs, 
Charles A. Sherman, Lewis B. Gawtry, 
Henry W. De Forest, Walter Trimble, 
W. Irving Clark, Henry R. Hoyt. 
William J. Riker, August Relmont, 
Charles S. Brown, Charles H. Tweed, 
William W. CS Otto M. Eidlitz, 
George 8S. oin, William Sloane, 
J. Edward Simmons, Jawes Knowles. 


LES, Comptzeiet. 
TRUSTEES. 
Charles A. Peabody, 


Thomas Dimond, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., 





THE 


Battery Park National Bank 


OF NEW YORK 
24 STATE STREET, Opposite New Custom House 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $300,000.00 


E. DE LIMA, Presidert. 
CALVIN TOMKINS, Vice-President. 
EDWIN B. DAY, Cashier. 


THE BANK OF THE SHIPPING AND EXPORT 
DISTRICT 
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FARM MORTGAGES AND 
INVESTMENT BONDS 


Suitable for Bankers, Trust Funds and Individual Investors. Full details in 
special circulars. Send your name and address and we will mail this informa- 


tion as issued from time to time. 


The Merchants’ Loan and Trust Go. 


OLDEST_BANK \IN CHICAGO 


STATEMENT, OPENING OF BUSINESS MAY 12, 1908 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and Discounts.............. $24,363,339.48 
Bonds and Mortgages 10,047,222.41 
Due from Banks.... $14,940,307.68 
Cash and Checks for 


Clearing House.... 8,092,116.47 23,032,424.15 


$57,442,986.04 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stock 
Surplus Fund 
Undivided Profits 1,522,183. 18 
Reserved for Accrued Interest.... 50,747.40 
Deposits 49,870,055.46 


$57,442,986.04 


Established 1857. Over Fifty Years of Safe Banking 
135 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 





The Greenwich Savings Bank 


246-248 Sixth Avenue 


New York City 
JAN. 1, 1908 
LIABILITIES 


Due Depositors, - - - $59,566,012.00 
Surplus, atpar, - - - - 4,172,444.33 


JAMES QUINLAN, President. 

LOWELL LINCOLN, Ist Vice-President. 
A. 8. FRISSELL, 2d Vice-President. 
CHAS. M. DUTCHER, Treasurer. 

CHAS. L. SEIBERT, Asst. Treasurer. 
ROSTON PELL, Comptroller. 


FUNDING ese oN 


Lowell Lincoln, A. 8. 
David M. —- Wm. r. viv aradwell, 
Fran H. Leggett. 


TRUSTEES, 
Lowell Lincoln, Charles D. Dickey, 
Daniel A. Davis, 
Henry de Coppet, 
Bradish Johnson, 
rge A, Morrison, 
James J. Higginson, 
Wardwell, William A. Street, 
David M. Morrison, Carl Schefer, 
James — Charles F. Hoffman, 
. G. Agnew Frank H. 
William R. Stewart, John Harsen Rhoades, 
Arthur Iselin, 


J: HAMPDEN ROSB, Secretary. 








The Franklin Savings Bank 


COR. EIGHTH AVE. AND FORTY-SECOND ST. 


AMOUNT DUE DEPOSITORS 
SURPLUS, PAR VALUES 


G. CONKLIN, President. 
JO JOHN D. ROBINSON, 1st Vice-President. 
gy 8. ery = Vice-President. 


tary 
LOCK W ARRING, r= Secretary. 
N M. POWELL, Counsel. 


Deyosits made on or before the m foo. of 
January or July will draw interest ba 
of those months respectively. 


The Metropolitan Bank 


TORONTO, CANADA 
S. J. MOORE, President. 
D. E. THOMSON, K. C., Vice-President. 
W. D. ROSS, General Manager. 
Capital Paid Up - - - - $1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Undivided 
Profits - - - = - = = 1,241,532.26 
Correspondents: 
New York: Bank of the Manhattan Company. 
London, England: Bank of Scoltand. 


Prompt Attention Given to Collections 
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Morton Trust Company 
38 NASSAU STREET 

Capital’ - = - $2.000,.000.00 

Surplus and Undivided Profits $7,056,434.41 





Acts as Trustee, Guardian, Executor, Administrator, Assignee, Receiver, 
Registrar and Transfer Agent. Takes chargeof Real and Personal Property. 





Deposits received subject to cheque, or on certificate. Interest allowed on daily balances, 





Travellers’ Letters of Credit issued. Foreign Exchange. 


OFFICERS: 
LEVI P. MORTON, President. 
THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President. H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-President. PAUL D. CRAVATH, Counsel. 





DIRECTORS: 
James S Duke. Thomas F. Bren, 
agier, Jacob H. Schiff, 
im, e x } ag Pe 
Ww. G. — 


ames N. Crete, Harry Payne itney. 
Paul D. Cravath, Walter 8S. Jobaston, 
Frederic Cromwell, A, D. Juilliard, Winthrop Bt Butherfurd, 
EXECUTIVE on 


Lav! P. MORTON CHARLES H. ALLE JAMES N. JARVIE, 
HOMAS F. RYAN, EDWARD J. BERWIND, HARRY PAYNE WHITNEY. 
PAUL D. CRAVATH, 














UNION DIME SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION TRUST COMPANY 


IRVING BUILDING 


Broadway, 32d St. and Sixth Ave. Corner Chambers and Hudson Streets 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


New York City $ 1 ,500,000.00 
Assets, . $27,332,649.27 SAMUEL S. CONOVER, President 


A Vice-Presidents. 

: ANDREW H. MARS, Secret 
Surplus, $ 1,367,440.26 STEPHEN L. VIELE, ‘Assistant Sec. 
This Company extends every convenience 
eee wp ICERS. and facility known to modern banking. 

ALEX. = Accepts deposits subject to check. 
Vice-Presidents 
T ALLOWS INTEREST ON 
vensarer DAILY BALANCES. 

Acts as Trustee, Executor, Administrator, 

TRUSTEES. Guardian and Transfer Agent. 
SILAS B. DUTCHER, CLERMONT H. WILCOX, Manages Estates. 


WM. H. . 
cH ee AGUE, FRED 1 ‘ECK Ki ERY Issues Letters of Credit for Travelers. 


'G DeGRAW SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
Boxes and Compartments at 


wee BREWER LLIAM a ona 
WM. Memes R MILLS, Wit. LARD om EDMINSTER, 
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The Fidelity Title & Trust Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Capital, - $2,000,000.00 Undivided Profits Earned, $2,000,000.00 
Surplus, - 3,000,000.00 Deposits, - - - = = 10,000,000.00 
Trust Department, $49,500,000.00 


JOHN B. JACKSON, President ROBT. PITCAIRN, Vice-President 
JAS. J. DONNELL, Vice-President JOHN McGILL, Secretary 
C, E. WILLOCK, Treasurer C. S. GRAY, Trust Officer 


Pays Interest on all Deposits. Acts in all Trust Capacities. Rents Safe Deposit Boxes. 


UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


45-47 WALL STREET 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $13,751,752 


THE COMPANY ACTS AS =xEqyrer. ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOSITARY OF COURT 
NEYS, and in many other trust capacities. 


It allows interest at current rates on pee dy and holds, manages and invests money, securities and other property, 
real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 


EDWARD W. SHELDON, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, 
President. Vice-President. 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY E. AHERN, Secretary. WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Assistant Secretary. 
CHARLES A. EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, WILLIAM H, MACY, JR., JOHN CLAFLIN, PAYNE haf gg itt 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, a 
CHARLES 8S. SMITH, 
WM. ROCKEFELLER, AN, LLS, : RIVES, 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, GEORGE F. ' VIETOR, LEW IS CASS LEDY ARD, ARTHU R CURTISS JAMES. 
JAMES STIL LMAN, LYMAN J. GAGE, 


LAWYERS TITLE INSURANCE ||New York Life Insurance 
AND TRUST COMPANY and Trust Company 


52 Wall Street, New York 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $9,500,000 CHARTERED IN 1830 




















TRUST AND BANKING DEPARTMENT, 59 Liberty Cot, «vets - $1,000,000.00 


St., Manhattan. 
TITLE DEPARTMENT, 37 Liberty St., Manhattan. 


Brooklyn Branch, Title Department and Trust and Banking 
Department, 188 Montague Street . 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, - 3,348,034.99 
Assets, - - - - - 32,127,740.98 


Grants Annuities. 
Accepts Trusts created by Will or otherwise. 

yp yey he fr RF per 
Allows interest on deposits subject to cheque ows interest on deposits payable after Bowes. 
potent: amine abil on SOR Sacny for Executors, Trustees and Money in 


Transacts all trust company business Accepts only private trusts and declines all corporation 
Examines and insures titles to real property or other public trusts. 
TRUSTEES. 
aetee, S. Seemgem, zooroh Hi, Chente, 
CERS: enry Pa amue orne, 

OFFI s Frederic W. Stevens, John L. Cadwalader, 

EDWIN W. COGGESHALL, President pra hew ed _ Augustus D. Juilliard, 
LOUIS V. BRIGHT, Vice-Presid , George 8. Wewteine be ¥ Wit 
THORWALD STALLKNECHT, ee Henry C. Hulbert, Corneling Vanderbiit, 

; . C, ohn Me asb, 
ARCHIBALD FORBES, Treasurer .. OD. i John Clafin, 
HERBERT E. JACKSON, Comptroller ° It, Cleveland H. Dodge 
WALTER N. VAIL, Secretary H. Van Rensselaer Kennedy, F. Augustus Sehormerbors 
LEWIS H. LOSEE, Assistant General Manager ponents Bond ee President 
U. CONDIT VARICK, Assistant Treasurer ‘Al KERR + President 
GEORGE A. FLEURY, t assistant Secretarics EORGE M. 7 7 — 

sts Secre es. ; retary 

FREDERICK D. REED, hoeretary 
Secretar? 
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Long Island Loan & Trust Co. 


TEMPLE BAR 
BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN, NEW YORK CITY 


Capital - - - $1,000,000 
Surplus and Profits’ - 1,700,000 


OFFICERS 


President - - - - - Edward Merritt 
First Vice-President - Clinton L. Rossiter Secretary - - Frederick T. Albridge 
Second Vice-President - David G. Legoct Assistant Secretary - Willard P. Schenck 











CHARTERED 1866. 


BROOKLYN TRUST COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE: 177-179 Montague St. BRANCH: Bedford Ave. and Fulton St. 
MANHATTAN OFFICE: 90 Broadway (2 Wall St.) 


Capital, $1,000,000 Undivided Profits, $2,011,277.95 


The Brooklyn Trust Company is the sixth oldest in the city of New York. 
Its strength and conservatism insure safety to its depositors. Its long experi- 
ence in: the execution of various trusts commends it for appointment as 


EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN OR ADMINISTRATOR 


THE PEOPLES TRUST COMPANY 


Borough of Brooklyn, NEW YORK CITY 


ORGANIZED 1889 
181-183 MONTAGUE STREET 


Branches at 
Bedford Avenue, Corner Halsey Street. Clinton Avenue, Corner Myrtle Avenue 














Capital and Surplus, $2,300,000 Resources over $18,000,000 


OFFICERS 
CHARLES A. BOODY, President. 
J. G. DETTMER . | vi Presid HENRY M. HEATH 
HORACE J. MORSE ice-Presidents WILLIAM A. FISCHER \ . . : 
CHARLES L. SCHENCK Secretary J. FRANK BIRDSELL " rearaenen Secretaries 
CLARENCE 1. McGOWAN 








Rhode Island KINGS COUNTY TRUST 


, COMPANY 
Hospital Trust Co. 342, 344 and 346 FULTON ST., CITY OF NEW YORK, 


Providence, R. | boneuGH OF BROOKLTA 


oo Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus, $1,000,000.00 
Oldest Trust Company in New England. Undivided Profits, $700, 516.92 


. ULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 
Capital - - - $1,000,000 WIT LIAM HARKNESS, 


W. McWILLIAM s ft Vice-Prests. 
Surplus - - - 2,000,000 TOLTAN P. FAIRCHIL 
, i ved BAS secretory, s 
nterest allowed on deposits. sst. Sec 
oom J. NORMAN CARPENT R, Trust O cer. 
Correspondence solicited, GEO, V. BROWER, Counsel. 
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Money in Suit. 








Boston Safe Deposit 
& Trust Co. 


87 MILK STREET, BOSTON 
IN ACTIVE BUSINESS SINCE 1875 
A capital, surplus, and undivided products of $3,500,000 make this 


company one of the strongest of Boston’s financial institutions. It 
offers its services in the following departments: 


Banking Department Pays interest on deposits subject to check. A 
legal depositary for Executors, Administrators, Trustees, and 


Safe Deposit Department Offers absolute security for papers and 
other valuables, and a location in the heart of the financial district. 


Trust Department Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, 
Guardian of Property, and Attorney. 











GIRARD 
TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHARTERED 1836 


Capital and Surplus, - $10,000,000 





Rarlbwesiors Trust 
Company 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


A Company that does not take deposits 
nor do a banking business. 


ADMINISTERS ESTATES 
MANAGES PROPERTY 
MORTGAGES FOR SALE 


Solicits management of your St. Paul property. 





HadsonTrust Company 
NEW YORK 


Capital and Surplus ... 
ELVERTON R. CHAPMAN, President. 


7 $1 :000,000 


-LOUIS N. HOLLOWAY, Vice-President. 


JOHN GERKEN, Vice-President. 
HENRY C. STRAHMANN, Vice-Pres. 
HENRY G. LEWIS, Treasurer. 


and Sec’y. 


Accounts solicited on the most liberal terms consistent 
with conservative b 


Acts as executor, administrator, guardian and trustee. 


ST. LOUIS UNION 
TRUST CO. 





ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


CAPITAL 
AND SURPLUS 


‘$10,000,000 


EXECUTES TRUSTS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Solicits Accounts on which Interest will be Allowed 
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Dour Money is CHorth 6% 


Ate you getting it? Or are you dividing it with a middleman? 


HREE or four per cent. implies a middleman’s profit. You can get both the interest paid and 
the profit made by the middleman, with equal or better security, through the 6% GOLD 
BONDS of the p seat Real Estate Company, which combine liberal return, unquestionable 








safety and cash availability—the three essentials of the ideal investment. 
Tis i is a simple and time-tried proposition, merely a matter of safely investing xa money 


instead of safely loaning it. We make direct connection between the man who owns the 
money and the man who uses it. Other institutions loan oad money and divide the interest with 
you; we invest your money in business to gain business profits pop. hoe these profits with you to 
the extent of 6%. We assure you the largest return consistent wih the fullest security by eng e 
your money directly in the most profitable conservative business in the world—the ownership af 
selected New York Real Estate. 


maretent ‘ tS OR twenty years the American Real Estate Company has operated successfully in this field, 
° selling its obligations direct to the public and paying 6% to thousands of investors the country 

over without one dollar lost or gone astray. In continuing the issue of our 6% Bonds, we point to 
Assets of over $10,500,000, including Capital and Surplus of over $1,600,000, as proof of the 
wer of our business and the conservatism of ath rate. These Bonds are offered in 


earning po 
either of th the following forms : 6% Secumulative Bo bs 
= Pre: «a For Income Saving—purchasable instalment 
Fos Doss ho eo ee payments covering terms of 10, wpe years; 
of $100, 3500" 31000, $ or Lr me ments and interest per Ty y tame pom 
sired amount in even hundreds ; yeasly sepmantones 000 Bond are: 10-year 
i carrying the term, $71.57; 15-year tem, $40.53; 20-year 
term, $25.65. 
We are offering you the advantage of direct investment with us in this best of all securities, 


Write today for details including map of New York City showing location of Company's properties, 


American Real Estate Company 


saa f\ pe DIRECTORS 
506 Night and Day Bank Building met in . Edwin K. Martin, Pres. 
$27 Fifth Avenue S Dyer B. Holmes, Vice-Pres. 
Edward B. Boynton, ad Vice-Pres 
New York Richard T. Lingley, Treas. 
William B. Hinckley, Sec 


stee. 
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DO YOU PAY 
TAXES 


Municipal Bonds are the obligations of 
Every Taxpayer. All good citizens are in- 
terested in their city’s debt created for school, 
city building, sewers, etc,, or county debt 
for court house, jail, drainage, etc. 


TAX BONDS 


are good at all times and are not dependent 
upon business conditions. 

Read our booklet D, ‘‘An Argument For 
Tax Bonds.” 

We constantly have on hand from 25 to 50 

_thoice issues and sell in amounts of $500 
and upwards. 

We have patrons in thirty States— sell 
millions annually to Banks, Insurance Com- 
panies, Trustees and incividuals. No losses 
in eighteen years of business. 

Secure our offerings. We own desirable 
issues of Missouri, lowa, Ohio, Illinois, 
Kansas, Oklahoma and other Southern and 
Western States. 

Add your name to our mailing list. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON 
BOND AND MORTGAGE COMPANY 


I-21, Merchants-Laciede Bullding, St. Louis, Missouri 





THE 
IDEAL 
INVESTMENT 


NVESTMENTS that carry with them every 
J safeguard as to principal and interest usually 
net the investor a small return. 

With rare exceptions investments that offer 
large returns contain a correspondingly large ele- 
ment of risk. 

THE IDEAL INVESTMENT is one that not 
only insures the safety of the principal and the 
return of a moderate rate of interest, but which 
gives the principal an additional earning power 
commensurate with the success of the business on 
which the investment is based. 

This Company deals exclusively in in- 
vestments of the latter class. 

Descriptive circulars will be sent on application. 


The American Finance & 
Securities Company 


5 Nassau Street (Hanover Bank Bullding), New York 














Secured 








£3 Land 
QO 


Bonds 





at par in sums of $100, $500 and $1,000. In- 
terest paid every six months at American 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, issued by the 


Denver Reservoir 
Irrigation Co. 





Dan 


Witt you let us send you, free of all 
cost, our booklet on 





THE INVESTMENT AND SAFEGUARDING 
OF SAVINGS ? 


It will interest you. It may profit you, 

This Company pays 6 per cent. in- 
terest on two year Certificates of De- 
posit—and 5 per cent. on Savings 
Accounts—subject to withdrawal with- 
out notice. First mortgage security 
back of every dollar deposited. 


= Write to-day for the book. 
First National Bank Bld¢., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send ~~ oe description of 6% Denver Reservoir CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT 


Irrigation Co. Bon COMPANY 
WOME 2.0 rsd cccccccccce cee cocccescceceessoccese oo cecccececcce 1048 Calvert Building eaLrmone, wo | 
EE eS 


Mortgages on lands lying toes » 

enver are deposited with the 

SECURITY above named Bank as collateral 

security to the bonds in the ratio of 

UNDER 125to 100. Also allthe property of 
the Company, estimated worth 


THE Two to Three 
BONDS Million Dollars 


Consisting of Canals, Reservoirs, 
Sites, Water Rights, etc. 


a 7 
Grulridge LNiverbeo 
Municipal Bond 
First National Bank Bldg. 


s 
Chicago, Illinois 


Fill out and return this coupon today. 


Trowbridée & Niver Co. 
































